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when  you  give  your  correspondents  a worse  opinion 
of  your  rivals  in  trade  than  you  know  they  deserve. 
You  act  dishonourably  when  you  sell  your  commo- 
dities at  less  than  their  real  value,  in  order  to  get 
away  your  neighbour’s  customers.  You  act  dishon- 
ourably when  you  purchase  at  higher  than  the  market 
price,  in  order  that  you  may  raise  the  market  on 
another  buyer.  You  act  dishonourably  in  every  case 
wherein  your  external  conduct  is  at  variance  with 
;your  real  opinions.” 

“ ‘ The  tricks  of  trade,’  whatever  may  be  their 
apparent  advantages,”  truly  remarks  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  “ impair  confidence,  and,  in  the  end,  injure 
those  who  practice  them  far  more  than  they  benefit 
them.  It  is  a short-sighted,  as  well  «s  a guilty  policy 
to  swerve,  under  any  circumstances,  from  those  great 
principles  which  are  of  universal  and  everlasting  obli- 
.gation.  Let  a man  maintain  his  integrity  at  all  times, 
and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a blessing  in  it, 
and  a blessing  flowing  from  it,  and  a blessing  all 
around  it.” 

IV. THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  BUSINESS. 

We  may  arrange  the  different  kinds  of  business 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Mercantile;  4.  Agricultural ; 

2.  Manufacturing;  5.  Professional ; and 

8.  Mechanical ; 0.  Miscellaneous. 

Each  of  these  classes  has  of  course  it  subdivisions, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  stop  here  to  carry  the 
analysis  farther.  The  most  important  of  them  will 
receive  attention  in  future  chapters.  Our  present 
purpose  is  merely  to  briefly  define  the  general  classes 
of  occupations  enumerated  above. 
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1.  Mercantile  Pursuits. 

These  embrace  all  the  various  branches  of  com- 
merce or  trade — all  kinds  of  business  in  which  buying 
and  selling  are  the  principal  operations.  The  mer- 
chant, in  the  popular  sense,  is  a trader  simply.  It 
matters  not  in  what  he  deals,  or  on  how  large  or  how 
small  a scale.  “ There  are  various  grades  of  mer- 
chants,” Parker  says.  “ They  might  be  classed  and 
symbolized  according  as  they  use  a basket,  a wheel- 
barrow, a cart,  a stall,  a booth,  a shop,  a warehouse, 
a counting-house,  or  a bank.  Still,  all  are  the  same 
thing — men  who  live  by  buying  and  selling.  A shop 
is  only  a large  basket ; a warehouse,  a costly  stall. 
Your  peddler  is  a small  merchant,  going  round  from 
house  to  house  with  his  basket,  to  mediate  between 
persons  ; your  merchant  is  only  a great  peddler, 
sending  round  from  land  to  land  with  his  ships,  to 
mediate  between  nations.” 

2.  Manufacturing . 

The  manufacturer  buys  materials,  changes  their 
forms,  and  adds  to  their  value,  by  means  of  the 
labour  and  skill  which  he  applies  to  them,  and  then 
sells  the  results.  He  is  one  wlio  makes  something 
to  sell.  It  may  be  a willow  basket,  or  it  may  be  a 
rosewood  piano,  a rag-carpet,  or  a piece  ol  broad- 
cloth; the  process  is  manufacturing,  and  he  is  a 
manufacturer,  and,  incidentally,  a trader. 

3.  The  Mechanical  Trades. 

The  mechanical  and  the  manufacturing  branches  of 
business  are  so  blended  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  them.  The  mechanic  is  a maker,  as 
well  as  the  manufacturer  so  called,  but  generally  he 
sells  his  labour  instead  of  its  products.  He  labours 
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Webster  defines  business  as:  “1.  Employment, 
that  which  occupies  the  time,  attention,  and  labour 
of  men.  2.  Affairs ; concerns.  3.  The  subject  of 
employment ; that  which  engages  the  care  and  atten- 
tion. 4.  Serious  engagement;  important  occupa- 
:ion,  in  distinction  from  trivial  affairs.  5.  ..Concern; 
right  of  action  or  interposing.  6.  A point;  a matter 
of  question  ; something  to  be  examined,  considered, 
or  performed.”  In  a more  restricted  sense  the  word 
easiness  signifies  those  pursuits  which  involve  buying 
ind  selling,  or  bargaining  in  some  way,  in  distinction 
Tom  the  employments  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic, 
:he  manufacturer,  the  artist,  the  teacher,  etc.;  hut 
since  all  pursuits  and  employments  necessitate,  either 
lirectly  or  indirectly,  the  exchange  of  labour  or  its 
results  for  money  or  its  equivalent,  the  first  definition 
nay  be  accepted  without  circumscribing  us  too 
aarrowly.  We  are  all,  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 
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men  of  business,  and  should  aim  to  be  to  the  same 
extent,  business  men. 

II. — COMMERCE  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

Trade  is  a grand  pioneer  of  civilization.  It  pene- 
trates newly- discovered  or  barbarous  regions,  and 
opens  a path  for  the  humanizing  and  refining  arts  of 
peaceful  life — for  Christianity  and  education.  It 
plants  colonies,  builds  towns,  and  founds  new 
empires. 

III. FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Truth  and  equity  are  the  foundations  of  legitimate 
trade.  Any  business  structure  not  based  on  these 
principles,  totters  to  its  fall  ; and  it  deserves  to  fall. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  loose  morality  abroad  in  re- 
ference to  trade.  Duplicity  is  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  justifiable.  “ A fair  business 
transaction,”  as  it  is  called,  is  not  always  a moral  or 
a just  transaction.  It  means  a bargain  in  which 
there  are  no  grounds  for  an  action  at  law,  but  not 
always  an  honourable  bargain.  This  is  entirely 
wrong.  We  do  not  believe  that  a dishonest  or  dis- 
honourable trader  is  ever  permanently  successful. 
Honesty  is  not  only  a moral  duty,  but  it  is  also  “the 
best  policy.”  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  all  true 
success.  And  it  is  not  enough  that  you  are  honest ; 
you  must  also  be  honourable.  “ Although  a man 
cannot  be  an  honourable  man  without  being  an  honest 
man,  yet  a man  may  be  strictly  honest  without  being- 
honourable.  Honesty  refers  to  pecuniary  affairs  : 
honour  refers  to  principles  and  feelings.  You  may 
defraud  no  man,  you  may  pay  your  debts  punctually, 
and  yet  act  dishonourably.  You  act  dishonourably 
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for  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer — for  anybody 
•who  will  give  him  so  much  per  day  for  his  work,  or 
a specified  or  established  sum  for  a certain  “job.” 
He  builds  a house,  a carriage,  a ship,  or  a fence  ; 
makes  a watch,  or  a horse-shoe,  or  a lioe-handle — 
anything. 

4.  Farming. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  national  prosperity, 
and  one  of  the  pleasantest  as  well  us  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  profitable  pursuits  in  which  a man 
can  engage.  "Where  agriculture  flourishes,  all  other 
branches  of  business  prosper.  Where  it  declines, 
everything  else  goes  down  with  it.  The  farmer 
invests  his  capital  and  labour  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  The  product  he  brings  into  market,  and 
thus  becomes  for  the  time  being  a trader. 

5.  The  Professions. 

All  the  professions,  as  they  are  called,  are  branches 
of  business,  so  far  as  they  are  exercised  as  a means 
for  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  or  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  money.  They  bring  into  market  their 
talents,  learning,  skill,  and  experience,  and  receive 
the  stipulated  or  established  price  for  them  in  the 
shape  of  salary  or  fees.  Clergymen,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, artists,  authors,  editors,  lecturers,  teachers, 
etc.,  may  be  classed  together  under  this  head. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Pursuits. 

There  are  various  enterprises,  not  properly  in- 
cluded in  either  of  the  foregoing  classes,  which 
may  be  here  grouped  together,  though  perhaps  in  no 
way  related  to  each  other.  Invention,  speculation, 
banking,  canvassing,  politics,  etc.,  should  be  placed 
under  this  head. 
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II. 

($italificaticrits  for  justness. 

I. DILIGENCE. 

Special  qualifications  are  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  special  branches  of  business  ; but  of 
these  we  shall  speak,  each  in  its  proper  place.  There 
are,  however,  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  traits  of 
character,  which,  being  essential  in  all  pursuits  alike, 
may  be  appropriately  set  forth  here.  Among  these  is 
diligence. 

Without  diligence,  or  a steady  application  to 
whatever  is  undertaken,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any 
decided  success.  Mere  fitful  activity  accomplishes 
little.  To  well-directed  and  persevering  industry 
nothing  is  denied.  The  man  of  business  must  be  a 
worker.  This  is  not  a play-day  world  with  him.  It 
should  not  be  to  anybody.  Steady,  earnest  effort 
alone  leads  to  wealth  or  high  position.  There  is  no 
room  for  lazy  folks  in  this  busy  age.  He  who  is  not 
willing  to  work — to  exercise  the  powers  of  body  and 
mind  with  which  he  is  endowed,  in  the  serious 
business  of  life,  should  stand  aside — hide  himself  in 
some  corner,  a mere  ignoble  spectator  of  the  great 
game  in  which  wealth  and  honour  are  won.  Be 
careful,  then,  to  acquire  in  the  outset  habits  of  steady 
application.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  success,  and  will  give  you  the  command  of  other 
necessary  elements,  by  helping  to  give  you  character 
and  standing  among.business  men. 
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II. — ENERGY. 

But  with  habits  of  industry  you  want  energy  to 
give  them  complete  efficiency.  In  this  age,  and 
especially  in  this  country,  the  word  is  “push.”  The 
mere  plodder  is  left  far  behind.  It  is  not  enough 
that  you  work, — you  must  work  with  vigour. 
“Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might.”  Freeman  Hunt  says  : 

“ We  love  our  upright,  energetic  men.  Pull  them 
this  way  and  then  that  way  and  the  other,  they  only 
bend,  but  never  break.  Trip  them  down,  and  in  a 
trice  they  are  on  their  feet.  Bury  them  in  the  mud, 
and  in  an  hour  they  will  be  out  and  bright.  They  are 
not  ever  yawning  away  existence,  or  walking  about 
the  world  as  if  they  had  come  into  it  with  only  half 
their  soul ; you  cannot  keep  them  down ; you  cannot 
destroy  them.  But  for  these  the  world  would  soon 
degenerate,  Who  but  they  start  any  noble  project  ? 
They  build  our  cities  and  rear  our  manufactories. 
They  whiten  the  ocean  with  their  sails,  and  blacken 
the  heavens  with  the  smoke  of  their  steam- vessels  and 
furnace-fires.  They  draw  treasures  from  the  mine. 
They  plough  the  earth.  Blessings  on  them  ! ” 

We  meet  men  every  day  who  possess  talents, 
industry,  and  good  judgment,  but  who  win  no 
adequate  success  simply  from  the  lack  of  energy. 
They  do  not  “push,”  and  somebody  always  steps  in 
before  them.  Cultivate  this  quality.  Bring  into 
action  all  the  latent  powers  of  your  nature.  Strike  ! 
and  strike  with  a will ! 

III. — GOOD  JUDGMENT. 

Diligence,  enforced  by  energy,  should  be  guided  by 
good  judgment.  Our  blows,  however  industriously 
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and  heartily  applied,  become  effective  only  when  well 
directed.  If  we  do  not  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  we 
strike  to  little  purpose.  Strength  and  activity  are  of 
little  value  without  good  sense  to  preside  over  then- 
operations.  Misdirected  labour  is  little  better  than 
idleness.  Some  one  compares  the  candidate  for 
success  in  business  to  a marksman  firing  at  a target. 
If  his  shots  miss  the  mark,  they  are  a waste  of 
powder.  To  be  of  any  service,  they  must  tell  in  the 
“ bull’s  eye,”  or  near  it.  So  in  the  great  game  of 
life,  what  a man  does  must  be  made  to  count,  or  it 
had  almost  as  well  be  left  undone. 

Want  of  success  very  often  results  from  the  lack  of 
this  directing  faculty.  There  are  men  who  are  always 
busy  and  energetic — who  are  constantly  doing  with 
all  their  might,  but  who  never  do  anything  at  the 
right  time  or  in  the  right  way.  They  do  not  succeed, 
and  the  careless  looker-on,  seeing  their  activity,  but 
failing  to  see  its  aimlessness  or  its  mistaken  directings, 
wonders  why  they  do  not  succeed.  They  are  called 
unlucky  or  unfortunate ; and  so  perhaps  they  are, 
but  their  misfortune  consists  in  the  lack  of  sound 
judgment. 

While  the  man  of  business  must  be  energetic, 
bold,  and  enterprising,  he  must  also  be  prudent. 
Prudence,  which  is  defined  as  wisdom  applied  to 
practice,  is  the  result  of  judgment'.  Prudence  implies 
the  discreet  suiting  and  disposing  of  both  words  and 
actions  in  their  due  time,  place,  and  manner.  It  has 
reference  principally  to  things  to  be  done,  and  to  the 
time,  means,  and  methods  of  doing  them.  The 
highest  prudence  requires  a man  to  place  himself  in 
such  a position,  if  possible,  that  whether  the  principles^ 
or  the  information  on  which  he  acts  prove  true  or 
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false,  he  may  be  secure  from  loss  or  injury.  It  is 
always  prudent,  for  instance,  in  matters  of  importance 
to  conceal  intentions,  or  we  may  be  anticipated  by 
others ; and  it  is  generally  prudent  to  conceal 
motives,  letting  only  friends  have  a key  to  our  hearts 
as  to  our  garden.  It  is  prudent  to  withhold  confidence 
from  an  entire  stranger,  and  in  some  disagreeable  cases 
it  is  prudent  to  do  nothing.  “When  a prudent  man,” 
says  Chesterfield,  “gets  into  that  predicament  that 
he  must  ask  himself  more  than  once  what  he  shall  do, 
he  will  answer,  ‘ Nothing.’  Where  reason  points  out 
no  good  way,  or  at  least  none  less  bad  than  the  other, 
he  will  stop  short  and  wait  for  light.  A little  busy 
mind  runs  on  at  all  events — must  be  doing,  and  like 
a blind  horse,  fears  no  danger  because  he  sees  none 

“ Judgment  is  an  original  faculty  of  the  mind  whicl 
God  has  given  to  supply  the  want  of  certain  know- 
ledge, and  by  which  a man  takes  a proposition  to  be 
true  or  false  without  perceiving  demonstrative 
evidence  in  the  proofs.  A total  want  of  judgment 
cannot  be  supplied  by  art ; but  where  the  faculty 
exists,  it  may  be  cultivated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  accuracy.” 

IV. — PERSEVERANCE. 

i < 

Diligence  and  energy,  directed  by  good  sense  and 
persevered  in,  must  command  success.  The  last 
condition  is  often  lacking,  and  failure  is  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence.  A man  commences  business, 
gives  his  whole  soul  to  it,  applies  himself  steadily, 
early  and  late,  is  methodical  in  his  arrangements  and 
prudent  in  his  measures,  and  everybody  prophesies  a 
decided  success.  “ Everybody”  is  premature  in  bis 
conclusions.  The  man  does  not  get  rich  so  rapidly 
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as  lie  wishes,  or  some  other  pursuit  seems  more 
attractive  and  profitable,  and  he  throws  up  every- 
thing,  sells  out  at  a ruinous  sacrifice,  and  embarks 
with  all  his  capital  and  all  his  heart  in  something 
else,  which  something  else  is  abandoned,  in  turn, 
after  an  equally  brief  and,  of  course,  equally  unsuc- 
cessful trial.  So  he  goes  on,  verifying  the  old 
proverb,  “A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.” 

The  accomplished  and  eloquent  William  Wirt  says : 
“The  man  who  is  perpetually  hesitating  which  of 
two  things  he  will  do  first  will  do  neither.  The  man 
who  resolves,  but  suffers  his  resolution  to  be  changed 
by  the  first  counter- suggestion  of  a friend — who 
fluctuates  from  opinion  to  opinion,  from  plan  to  plan, 
and  veers  like  a weathercock  to  every  point  of  the 
compass,  with  every  breath  of  caprice  that  blows,  can 
never  accomplish  anything  great  or  useful.  Instead 
of  being  progressive  in  anything,  he  will  be  at  best 
stationary,  and,  more  probably,  retrograde  in  all.  It 
is  only  the  man  who  carries  into  his  pursuits  that 
great  quality  which  Lucan  ascribes  to  Caesar — who 
first  consults  wisely,  then  resolves  firmly,  and  then 
executes  his  purposes  with  inflexible  perseverance, 
undismayed  by  those  petty  difficulties  which  daunt  a 
weaker  spirit,  that  can  advance  to  eminence  in  any 
line.” 

We  have  read  of  a man  who,  on  commencing 
business,  opened  and  shut  his  shop  every  day  for 
several  weeks  without  selling  goods  to  the  value  of  a 
shilling,  but  who,  persevering,  finally  made  a fortune 
in  that  shop.  “ Did  you  ever  know  anybody,”  asks 
Joseph  C.  Neal,  “to  stick  to  any  kind  of  business,  no 
matter  how  unpromising  it  might  be  in  the  beginning, 
for  ten  years  at  most,  who  did  not  prosper  ? Not 
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one — if  he  stuck  to  it  earnestly  and  tried  nothing 
else,  no  matter  how  hard  he  found  it  at  times  to  keep 
his  head  above  water,  still,  if  he  persevered,  he  always 
came  out  right  in  the  long  run — didn’t  he  ? — whatever 
it  might  have  been  at  the  beginning,  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  he  had  made  a business  for  himself.” 

When,  after  mature  consideration,  you  have  marked 
out  a course  for  yourself,  you  must  resolve  to  adhere 
to  it  till  success  shall  crown  your  efforts,  or  till  you 
shall  have  ascertained  beyond  a doubt  that  you  have 
mistaken  the  true  course.  This  last  result  will 
seldom  follow,  if  your  business  is  prudently  chosen 
in  the  beginning.  Our  successful  men  have  all 
possessed  great  perseverance,  and  have  owed  their 
success  in  a great  measure  to  it.  Stick  to  your 
business  ! Never  give  up  ! 

V. A KNOWLEDGE  OF  BUSINESS. 

Too  many  undertake  a business  without  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  either  its  science  or  its  art — its  theory 
or  its  practice.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
various  mercantile  pursuits.  The  manufacturer  and 
the  mechanic  generally  seiwe  a more  or  less  extended 
apprenticeship,  and  gain  a tolerably  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  their  trades,  and  some  skill, 
though  often  too  little,  in  practical  operations  before 
commencing  business.  The  trader’s  business  educa- 
tion is  frequently  exceedingly  meagre,  He  thinks, 
perhaps,  that  buying  and  selling  are  arts  of  easy 
acquisition,  if  indeed  they  are  arts  at  all,  and  that  he 
needs  no  instruction  and  no  experience  to  engage  in 
trade.  He  learns,  to  his  cost,  that  buying  and  selling 
are  not  necessarily  accumulating  processes,  and  that 
one  may  easily  do  a large  business,  and  yet  grow 
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poorer  and  poorer  every  day.  A practical  education 
is  his  special  branch  of  business,  either  in  the  form 
of  a regular  apprenticeship  or  in  some  other  way,  is 
quite  as  necessary  to  the  merchant  as  to  the  mechanic. 

In  London  it  is  common  to  pay  a fee  for  being 
taught  almost  any  trade  or  calling.  It  varies 
according  to  the  business,  character  of  the  house,  and 
the  means  of  the  party  applying.  In  other  cities  and 
towns  apprentice  fees  are  not  customary ; but  they 
are  given,  in  rare  instances,  for  special  reasons. 

“ One  of  the  most  important  objects  to  be  acquired 
during  apprenticeship,  if  not  the  most  important,  is  a 
judgment  of  the  value  of  goods.  A man  must  possess 
this  knowledge  to  do  justice  to  his  customers  and  to 
himself ; and  to  avoid  cheating  and  being  cheated. 
The  want  of  it  will  blast  his  reputation,  and  defeat 
the  best  laid  plans  for  success.  It  is  a defect  that 
cannot  be  concealed.” 

“An  ignorant  merchant  may  happen  to  succeed,” 
Freeman  Hunt  says,  “even  at  this  clay,  but  every  one 
must  see  that  it  is  a most  improbable  per  ad  venture.” 

Seek,  then,  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all 
the  details  of  your  business.  Do  not  blunder  even 
into  success. 

VI. KNOWLEDGE  OF  HUMAN  NATUBE. 

The  trader  requires  a good  knowledge  of  men — of 
human  nature.  Some  persons  seem  to  possess  this 
knowledge  by  intuition.  They  read  every  man  they 
meet  as  an  open  book ; but  most  people  must  acquire 
this  knowledge  by  study  and  observation.  Judge 
men  by  what  they  do,  rather  than  by  what  they  say. 
Observe  their  looks.  Seek  to  learn  the  motives 
which  habitually  actuate  them. 
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Avail  yourself  of  the  assistance  of  mental  science 
in  your  study  of  men.  Learn  to  analyze  character 
and  to  know  its  external  signs  as  written  on  the  head 
and  on  the  face.  It  is  said  that  you  may  learn  a 
man’s  good  qualities  and  advantages  from  his  friends, 
and  his  bad  qualities  and  disadvantages  from  his 
enemies ; you  must,  however,  make  considerable 
allowance  for  exaggeration  on  both  sides. 


General  information  is  valuable  to  every  one.  The 
merchant  cannot  be  too  well  informed.  He  should 
understand  more  than  his  special  business.  “I  have 
taken,”  Bacon  says,  “ all  knowledge  to  be  my  pro- 
vince.” The  merchant  should  do  the  same.  He 
should  have  a familiar  acquaintance  with  one  or  more 
kinds  of  business,  akin  to  his  own,  and  a general 
acquaintance  with  all  trades  and  business.  In  the 
course  of  a lifetime  he  will  be  called  upon  to  deal 
frequently  with  men  out  of  his  line,  and  without  this 
acquaintance  he  cannot  deal  advantageously  or 
satisfactorily.  He  must  therefore  be  a student  of 
books  as  well  as  of  men.  No  knowledge  that  he  can 
acquire  will  be  lost.  He  may  turn  it  all  into  profit 
even  in  a pecuniary  point  of  Hew, 


A good  address  is  a grand  requisite  in  the  trader. 
“It  presupposes  some  education,  a genteel  person, 
and  an  obliging  disposition.  It  is  partly  a natural 
qualification,  but,  like  all  other  elements  of  character, 
is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Let  every  young  man 
who  destines  himself  to  business  pursuits,  pay  special 
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attention  to  this  matter.  Even  capital  and  a know- 
ledge of  his' business  are  not  more  important.” 

“ A merchant  ought  to  acquire  and  maintain  an 
easiness  of  manner,  a suavity  of  address,  and  a 
gentlemanly  deportment ; without  which  the  finest 
talents  and  the  most  valuable  mental  acquirements 
are  often  incapable  of  realizing  the  brilliant  expecta- 
tions which  they  induce  their  possessors  to  form.” 

IX. — POLITENESS. 

Politeness  implies  something  more  than  a good 
address,  and  is  an  important  qualification  in  the  man 
of  business.  “ Politeness  in  shopkeepers,”  Madame 
Celnart  says,  “ is  the  road  to  fortune.”  Borne  men 
owo  their  success  in  a great  measure  to  this  quality. 
They  are  civil  to  every  one  who  enters  their  place  of 
business,  or  whom  they  meet  anywhere,  whether  a 
customer  or  not,  and  thus  become  universal  favourites. 
They  are  on  the  road  to  fortune. 

“ Universal  politeness  has  become  a primary  law 
in  all  eminent  mercantile  houses.  Whoever  enters 
the  counting-rooms  of  a first-class  merchant,  whether 
his  proposals  are  accepted  or  declined,  is  sure  to  meet 
with  civility.  In  the  offices  of  such  merchants  the 
visitor  might  as  soon  be  expected  to  bo  greeted  with 
the  whoop  of  a wild  Pawnee  brandishing  a scalping- 
knife  at  his  head,  as  to  hear  a polite  request  repelled 
L with  snobbish  incivility,  graced,  perhaps,  with  tho 
characteristic,  ‘ What  the  devil  do  you  suppose  I care?' 
Their  urbanity,  self-respect,  and  dignity  are  not 
occasional  appliances,  hence  they  cannot  descend  to 
vulgar  arrogance.  Happily  the  latter  is  reserved  to 
that  class  of  hybrid  magnates  who  readily  mistake 
their  native  rudeness  for  mercantile  dignity.” 
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X. — SELF-RELIANCE. 

Let  him  who  has  not  self-reliance  enough  to  think 
and  act  for  himself — to  stand  alone  and  walk  alone 
wherever  he  has  need  to  go — be  content  with  the 
salary  of  a clerk,  or  with  some  subordinate  position. 
He  must  never  hope  to  manage  a large  business 
successfully.  It  will  not  do  to  be  a mere  imitator  of 
others,  or  to  rely  upon  the  advice  of  business  friends. 
You  must  know  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it,  and  when 
to  do  it,  and  be  able  to  strike  the  blow  at  the  proper 
moment,  and  with  the  confidence  of  success.  You 
must  be  somebody  yourself ! All  great — all  successful 
men  have  been  self-reliant.  Men  are  not  leaning 
willows,  but  can  and  must  detach  themselves.  With 
the  exercise  of  self-trust  new  powers  appear.  We 
grow  strong  by  expending  our  strength  in  manly 
conflict  with  the  obstacles  which  confront  us.  “The 
gods  help  those  who  help  themselves.” 

XI. INTEGRITY. 

A dishonourable  and  even  a dishonest  course  may 
sometimes  lead  to  temporary  success,  but  only  strict 
integrity  wins  enduring  wealth  or  honour.  Let  the 
young  man  who  hopes  to  gain  an  honourable  position 
and  establish  a high  character  among  business  men, 
guard  his  integrity  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

“ The  good  merchant  is  scrupulously  just  and 
upright  in  all  his  transactions.  Integrity,  good  faith, 
exactness  in  fulfilling  his  engagements,  are  prominent 
and  distinctive  features  in  his  character.  He  is  a 
high-minded  and  honourable  man  ; he  would  feol  a 
stain  upon  his  good  name  like  a wound,  and  regards 
with  utter  abhorrence  everything  that  wears  the 
appearance  of  meanness  or  duplicity.  Knowing  that 
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credit  is  the  soul  of  business,  he  is  anxious  to  sustain 
the  integrity  of  the  mercantile  character.  Accordingly, 
his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  stands  to  his 
bargain,  and  is  faithful  to  his  contract.  He  is  like 
the  good  man  described  by  the  Psalmist, 

‘ Who  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust 
Hath  ever  firmly  stood  ; 

Qk  And  though  he  promise  to  his  loss, 

He  makes  his  promise  good.’  ” 

XII. GOOD  HABITS. 

Good  personal  habits  in  general,  as  well  as  good 
business  habits,  are  essential  to  success  in  business. 
Habits  of  intemperance,  even  in  its  mildest  form, 
gaming,  idleness,  profanity,  extravagance,  etc.,  are 
directly  and  inevitably  ruinous  to  the  trader.  He 
who  cherishes  any  one  of  them  invites  certain  failure. 
He  loses  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and 
especially  of  business  men;  loses  credit  “on  ’change,” 
loses  customers,  loses  money,  and  finally  fails.  This 
is  the  invariable  result. 

XIII. STEADINESS. 

“ Steady,  is  an  old-fashioned  word  in  its  applica- 
tion to  character.  Formerly,  when  a clerk  was 
offered  or  advertised  for,  steadiness  was  the  invariable 
requisition.  Now-a-days,  it  is  a ‘ smart,  active  young 
man  ’ that  is  wanted.  We  like  the  old  word  best.  It 
implies  much.  It  gives  assurance  that  whatever 
talents  a young  man  may  possess,  whether  great  or 
small,  he  has  placed  them  under  the  control  of  a 
guiding  moral  principle ; and  that,  if  the  vessel  may 
not  make  sail  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  she 
has  at  least  ballast  enough  not  to  be  capsized  by  the 
first  squall  that  may  ruffle  the  waves  on  her  track.” 
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111. 

justness  dBbucation. 

I.— SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

Our  enumeration  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  business,  indicates  the 
direction  and  scope  of  the  culture  which  a man  of 
business  should  receive.  The  intellect  must  be  well 
developed  and  disciplined,  and  the  character  built  up 
strongly  on  a deep  foundation  of  self-reliance  and 
integrity.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
“ learned  professions,”  so  called,  are  the  only  ones 
which  require  a thorough  and  systematic  course  of 
education.  The  fanner,  the  mechanic,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  especially  the  merchant,  require  just  as 
complete  and  thorough  intellectual  training  as  the 
clergyman,  the  doctor,  or  the  lawyer,  though  not  of 
precisely  the  same  kind.  You  cannot  have  too 
liberal  a culture  of  the  mind,  provided  the  physical 
powers,  heirnj  proportionally  developed,  are  not  brolceii. 
down  in  ohtaininy  it.  Get  an  education,  first  of  all 
— as  complete  and  thorough  an  education  as  circum- 
stances will  admit;  but  beware  of  the  destruction  of 
health,  which  is  so  frequently  the  consequence  of  our 
vicious  systems  of  mental  culture.  A college  course, 
perhaps,  mars  more  fortunes  than  it  makes,  but  not 
necessarily  so.  If  you  have  the  stamina  to  go  through 
it  and  come  out  strong,  fresh,  and  free,  in  body  and 
soul,  avail  yourself  of  the  facilities  of  a good  college, 
if  they  are  within  your  reach. 
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But  a majority  of  our  young  men  who  are  destined 
to  mercantile  pursuits,  as  well  as  those  destined  for 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  must  pass 
from  the  common  school  to  the  shop  or  the  counting 
room.  This  fact  is  no  excuse  for  a neglected  and 
undisciplined  intellect.  The  common  school  gives 
the  diligent  student  the  foundation  of  a substantial 
education.  The  superstructure  may  be  built  up  ' 
strongly  and  surely,  day  by  day,  after  the  doors  of 
the  school-room  are  shut  upon  you.  Some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  all  departments  of  human  effort  and 
in  all  ages  and  countries  have  demonstrated  this. 

All  the  common  branches  of  learning  taught  in 
school  are  of  course  essential  to  the  man  of  business 
in  every  department.  Arithmetic  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  applied  to  all  the 
purposes  of  business.  Connected  with  arithmetic  is 
the  beautiful  science  of  book-keeping.  The  rudiments 
at  least  of  this  must  be  acquired  before  entering 
the  shop  or  counting-room.  Geography  is  particu- 
larly important  to  the  merchant.  He  must  know  not 
only  where  the  cities  and  towns  with  which  he  has 
business  relations  are  situated,  but  something  about 
their  population  and  resources,  the  staple  productions 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  various  channels 
of  communication  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
wrorld.  The  French  and  German  languages  are  very 
useful  to  the  merchant,  and  should  be  acquired,  if 
practicable,  without  neglecting  still  more  important 
blanches.  The  art  of  composition,  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  the  writing  of  a clear,  concise,  and  com- 
prehensive business  letter,  is  an  essential  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  man  destined  for  mercantile 
pursuits.  To  this  subject  little  attention  is  given  in 
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our  common  schools,  and  the  instruction  sometimes 
attempted  is  not  always  judicious.  We  can  do  no 
better  than  commend  to  the  reader  our  little  manual 
of  composition  entitled  “ Howto  Write.”  As  an  aid 
in  the  work  of  self-culture,  its  value  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  used  it.* 

II. THE  COUNTING-ROOM. 

“A  counting-house  is  the  business  man's  college." 
'When  a youth  has  finished  his  course  of  preparatory 
education  at  a school  or  private  seminary,  under  the 
charge  of  an  able  instructor,  who  teaches  as  much  by 
conversation  as  by  a prescribed  course,  he  should  go 
into  a counting-house,  whatever  may  be  his  future 
occupation. 

“It  is  there  that  he  will  learn  order,  method, 
obedience,  and  acquire  a knowledge  of  life,  and  the 
business  of  Ufe.  It  is  there  that  he  will  learn  the 
value  of  time  and  the  value  of  money — two  very  im- 
portant things  to  know.  Whatever  of  conceit  he  may 
have  brought  from  the  academy  is  soon  rubbed  out 
of  him.  He  learns  to  obey,  submit,  and  to  be  patient : 
to  endure  reproof  without  anger,  and  to  bear  contra- 
diction with  good  humour.  He  is  obliged  to  keep 
bis  wits  about  him,  to  decide  quickly,  to  have  accurate 
syes  and  truthful  ears,  and  to  leam  that  there  are 
iust  sixty  minutes  in  an  hour.  A counting-house 
education  will  be  of  advantage  to  every. man,  whatever 
iis  future  occupation  may  be.” 

HI. HORAE  EDUCATION. 

“ A moral  education  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  This 

* '■  How  to  "Write:  a I’ock  t Manual  of  Composition  and 
^etter-Writing.”  Glasgow  : John  S.  Marr. 
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is  especially  a work  of  self-cultivation.  No  one’s 
principles  can  be  called  temptation  proof  but  those 
which  are  the  result  of  logical  conviction,  and  for 
which  repeated  sacrifices  have  been  made.  As  ability 
to  communicate  varied  and  practical  knowledge  by 
conversation  is  a qualification  that  especially  fits  man 
to  be  a teacher,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
selection  of  one.” 

IV. — APPRENTICESHIP. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  every  young  man 
should,  in  some  form,  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
business  he  purposes  to  follow.  There  is  a strong 
dislike  among  boys  to  be  bound  in  due  form  as 
apprentices.  There  are  no  doubt  abuses  connected 
with  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  We  will  not 
discuss  the  matter.  We  do  not  insist  upon  inden- 
tures, but  we  do  insist,  most  emphatically,  upon  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a thorough  knowledge  of  one’s 
business,  in  its  theory  and  its  practice,  its  science 
and  its  art,  in  general  and  detail.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  we  venture  to  say,  this  important  point  is 
neglected.  We  can  point  to  isolated  examples  of  the 
highest  order  of  science  and  skill  in  mechanical, 
manufacturing,  and  mercantile  pursuits  — to  men 
who  are  thorough  masters  of  their  business  in 
the  minutest  details.  The  world  has  not  produced 
, better  mechanics,  manufacturers,  or  merchants  than 
the  best  of  ours.  They  win  the  highest  prizes  and 
the  highest  positions  everywhere.  But  the  great 
mass  of  our  people  are  too  superficial  in  them  culti- 
vation, in  all  departments.  AVe  do  not  lack  talent, 
but  we  lack  the  application  necessary  to  acquire  skill. 
Many  young  men  are  too  much  in  haste  to  commence 
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business  on  their  own  account,  or  to  remove  from  the 
employment  of  one  employer  to  another  with  the  view 
of  seeming  a small  increased  wage.  There  is  no- 
thing gained  in  the  end  by  this  course ; in  fact,  it  is  a 
most  frequent  cause  of  disappointment  and  failure. 
Our  earnest  advice  to  our  young  readers  is  to  work 
on  patiently  and  faithfully  as  apprentices  or  clerks 
till  they  have  mastered  thoroughly  all  the  details  of 
their  business,  and  established  a character  for  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  integrity. 

V. SOLICITING  ORDERS. 

As  one  course  in  the  professional  training  of  the 
young  man  who  has  no  capital  but  a fair  talent  for 
business,  energy,  and  a good  character,  and  must 
make  his  way  up  the  ladder  of  wealth  step  by  step 
and  by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  a few  months 
spent  in  soliciting  orders  will  be  worth  more  than  a 
year’s  drilling  at  school  or  even  in  the  counting 
room.  It  will  give  him  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
world — of  men  and  their  motives — of  human  nature 
in  its  genuine  manifestations,  which  he  would  be  a 
long  time  in  acquiring  in  any  other  school.  He  will 
learn  how  to  approach  those  to  whom  he  desires  to 
sell  something,  how  to  gain  their  attention  to  his 
goods,  how  to  persuade  without  seeming  to,  how  to 
make  customers  of  those  who  are  at  first  disinclined 
to  buy — in  a word,  how  to  trade. 

VI. A BUSINESS  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  business  education  of  young  men  is  sadly 
neglected ; young  women  are  supposed  to  need 
nothing  of  the  kind.  A revolution  which  is  now 
going  on  in  the  public  mind,  will  demand  such  a 
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training  for  woman  as  will  enable  her  to  take  her 
proper  place  in  the  commercial  world.  She  demands 
a wider  sphere.  She  is  beginning  to  fill  her  place 
behind  counters  and  at  the  book-keeper’s  desk.  This 
is  right.  There  are  various  branches  of  trade  for 
which  women  are  peculiarly  adapted — such  as  sell- 
ing bonnets,  ribbons,  laces,  silks,  thread  and  needles, 
etc.  They  make  excellent  saleswomen  in  these 
branches  ; but  they  should  have  such  an  occupation 
kept  in  view  in  their  education.  We  do  not  forget 
that  the  true  destiny  of  woman  is  to  be  wife  and 
mother.  We  plead  for  the  maiden.  Give  the  girls 
useful  and  profitable  employment.  They  will  not 
make  the  worse  wives  for  being  industrious  maidens, 
or  for  understanding  business;  and  many  a trader’s 
wife  might  be  a help-meet  to  him  in  his  shop  as  well 
as  in  his  house.  Let  our  girls  learn  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping,  and  the  whole  art  of  shop-keeping. 
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IV. 

Choice  of  ix  pursuit. 

I. XO  CHOICE  ALLOWED 4 

Yep.y  frequently  tlie  individual  whose  success  and 
happiness  are  at  stake  on  it,  has  no  voice  in  select- 
ing his  trade  or  profession.  Parents  and  guardians 
settle  the  matter  for  the  boy  before  he  has  given 
a single  thought  to  it  himself.  This  son  is  destined 
to  the  bar,  that  to  the  pulpit,  and  the  other  to 
the  counting-room ; and  often  without  a thought  in 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  their  respective  posts. 
They  meet  with  indifferent  success,  at  best,  and 
perhaps  with  entire  failure  ; and  no  wonder.  The 
first  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  at  the  work- 
bench of  the  mechanic,  the  second  at  the  plough,  and 
the  third  in  the  studio  of  the  aidist.  As  it  is,  they 
are  all  out  of  their  sphere. 

But  we  are  not  offering  this  as  a reason  why 
parents  and  guardians  should  not  choose  a pursuit 
for  their  sons  and  wards.  It  is  sometimes  no  doubt 
desirable  that  this  choice  should  be  made  before  the 
lad  is  old  enough  to  decide  for  himself.  The  prin- 
cipal point  to  be  insisted  upon  is,  that  the  choice  bo 
judiciously  made — that  it  be  not  a blindly  assigned 
'unction — an  arbitrary  allotment  of  a position.  V.’e 
believe  that  the  lack  of  success  attributed  to  other 
eanses  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  result,  direct  nr 
indirect  of  the  unwise  choice  of  a business.  This 
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false  move  at  the  commencement  renders  all  future 
effort  abortive. 

II. BLUNDERING  INTO  A BUSINESS. 

Many  persons  having  no  pursuit  chosen  for  them, 
and  not  having  that  irresistible  impulse  toward  some 
particular  pursuit  which  is  equivalent  to  a command 
from  heaven  to  follow  that  pursuit  through  all 
obstacles,  allow  themselves  to  fall  into  any  calling 
that  may  happen  to  lie  in  their  way.  Some  of  them, 
being  persons  who  have  no  very  strong  points  in  any 
direction,  but  being  roundly  and  equally  developed, 
can  do  one  thing  about  as  well  as  another,  and  are 
likely  to  succeed  in  anything  they  undertake.  Now 
and  then  one,  having  some  special  fitness,  happens 
to  fall  into  just  the  place  for  which  he  is  fitted,  and 
acts  efficiently  there  of  course;  but  the  great  majority, 
having  blundered  into  an  occupation,  blunder  through 
it  and  out  of  it ; and  finally  blunder  into  something 
else  with  similar  results. 

This  should  never  be.  Nothing  should  be  left  to 
chance  when  ive  have  power  to  direct  it.  The  choice 
of  a pursuit  is  a very  important  matter,  and  should  be 
made  only  after  much  self-study  and  deliberation. 

“How  many  are  virtually  tied,”  0.  S.  Fowler  truly 
remarks,  “ by  being  in  a business  which  they  heartily 
dislike,  and  in  which  they  can  never  excel,  but  who, 
if  pursuing  some  avocation  to  which  they  are  by  nature 
adapted,  might  hope  to  rise,  whereas  they  can  now  , 
never  hope  to  obtain  mediocrity.  Thus  tied  to  a dead 
carcass,  their  pride  of  character  becomes  humbled, 
their  ambition  blasted,  their  efforts  paralysed,  and 
their  prospects  cut  off  for  ever  by  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  making  the  required  change.” 
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HI. OUT  OF  one’s  sphere. 

A correspondent  of  one  of  our  leading  weekly 
journals  not  long  since  propounded  certain  queries  to 
its  editor  whose  reply  contains  so  many  excellent 
hints  that  we  cannot  retrain  from  copying  portions 
of  it  here.  First,  however,  hear  the  querist.  Ho 
says : 

“ ‘ He  has  mistaken  his  calling.’  * 'What  a pity  he 
does  not  do  something  higher !’  are  remarks  heard 
on  every  side.  The  reluctance  with  which  some  men 
pursue  their  business,  and  the  restless  spirit  mani- 
fested by  others,  show  that  the  heart  and  hand  are 
not  engaged  in  it.  All  this  proves  that  the  choice  of 
an  occupation  is  not  to  be  made  unadvisedly.  It  is 
desirable  to  give  a child  an  education  with  a ‘ back- 
bone’ to  it,  and  is  it  not  equally  important  that  he 
should  follow  an  occupation  that  will  keep  it  in  good 
tone  ? for  many  of  the  stations  filled  by  able-bodied 
men  have  an  enervating  influence.  And  how  is  a 
man  to  know  when  he  is  in  his  element?” 

The  editor  admits  that  many  mistake  their  calling, 
and  spoil  the  rest  of  their  lives  by  the  blunder.  He 
says ; 

“ A young  man,  whose  ‘ schooling’  or  college  is 
over,  and  who  stands  poised  like  a swimmer,  just  on 
the  plunge  into  the  waves  of  life,  often  passes  through 
a distressing  season  of  indecision  about  his  calling, 

, not  unfrequently  makes  a wrong  choice,  and  spoils 
the  rest  of  his  life.  People  are  middling  ministers 
who  would  have  made  masterly  mechanics  ; wuetchcd 
retail  merchants,  who  would  have  been  noblo,  athlotic 
farmers  ; pettifogging  parchment  - minded  lawyers, 
who  might  have  1 done  the  state  some  service’  as 
3 
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mariners,  or  perchance  as  cobblers.  This  sort  of 
misplacing  is  so  frequent,  that  a certain  queer  old 
philosopher  once  stated  a whole  system  of  practical 
philosophy  on  this  wise : ‘ God  has  made  in  this 
world  two  kinds  of  holes : round  holes  and  three- 
cornered  holes ; and  also  two  kinds  of  people : round 
people  and  three-cornered  people.  But  original  sin, 
and  various  other  disturbing  causes,  have  set  all 
things  awry ; and  now  almost  all  the  round  people 
are  in  three-cornered  holes,  and  the  three-cornered 
people  in  round  holes.  Hence  the  uneasiness  and 
unhappiness  of  society.’  ” 

IV. THE  GENIUSES. 

“There  are  some  who  are  born  with  a tendency 
that  drives  them.  They  ask  no  questions,  but  with 
the  irresistible  power  of  instinct,  they  struggle  on- 
ward to  their  proper  and  only  possible  calling  with 
as  much  necessity  as  the  birds  feel  to  fly  north  in 
spring  and  south  in  autumn.  These  are  usually 
called  geniuses.  They  are  the  great  soldiers,  orators, 
poets,  philosophers,  inventors  — the  chief  thinkers 
and  chief  doers  of  the  race — leaders  crowned  by  the 
Creator,  the  true  rulers  by  ‘ divine  right.’  ” 

V. GOOD  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

“Seriously,  the  puzzle  is  frequent  and  perplexing. 
What  shall  I do  ? What  am  I fit  for  ? Where  shall 
I begin  ? It  is  no  wonder  that  a youth,  not  certain 
of  his  own  powers,  not  experienced  either  in  thought 
or  in  action,  should  choose  almost  at  hazard,  often 
blindly,  not  seldom  wrong. 

“ With  the  mass  it  is  with  their  occupation  as  it 
is  with  their  character.  The  average  mind  has  no 
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special  tendency.  The  mass  of  men  are  not  power- 
fully inclined  any  whither,  and  are  accordingly  much 
ruled  by  circumstances ; directed  into  an  occupation 
by  the  wishes  of  parents,  the  situation  of  relatives 
who  can  assist,  accidents,  and  casual  openings. 

“For  these  well-intended  average  beginners,  what 
can  be  said  ? It  will  not  do  to  praise  one  occupation 
above  another ; that  is  best  for  each  man  which  he 
can  best  perform.  It  is  the  soul  that  works  which 
ennobles  the  work,  and  it  ennobles  any  work.  There 
is  nothing  which  man  can  do  which  does  not  become 
grand  and  noble,  if  only  it  is  done  largely  enough  and 
well  enough . 

“ It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  any  manual  of 
self-direction  to  help  particular  cases.  But  there  is 
one  direction  which  is  most  instantly,  and  univer- 
sally, and  especially  applicable  to  young  men,  and 
this  is  it, 

GET  ALL  THE  EDUCATION  YOU  CAN. 

“ Stay  at  school  another  year  or  two,  and  don’t 
be  ashamed  of  what  ought  to  be  your  glory,  that  you 
want  to  learn  more.  Step  up  from  the  district 
school  to  the  high  school,  if  you  can,  instead  of 
diving  headlong  behind  a counter.  Go  to  college,  if 
you  possibly  can.  Get  all  the  learning  that  you  can 
obtain — you  will  never  get  too  much — only  remem- 
bering to  preserve  a sound  body  to  keep  your  sound 
mind  in.  A strong,  active,  eager  mind  in  a weak, 
‘ spindling’  body  is  a tiger  in  a cage  of  buhnshes. 
It  rends  the  ridiculous  prison  and  flees  away  ; and 
what  is  the  rotten  cage  good  for  ? 

“ That  is  the  chiet  advice  that  can  bo  given. 
There  is  time  enough  afterward.  If  you  are  irresis- 
tibly impelled  to  become  a mechanic  instead,  or  an 
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engineer,  or  a farmer,  you  will.  But  in  that  case  we 
are  not  speaking  to  you.  We  are  speaking  to  those 
who  don’t  know  what  to  do.  Every  day  of  this 
intellectual  training  is  more  miscellaneous  stock  that 
will  some  time  be  useful. 

When  home  and  lands  are  gone  and  spent, 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent. 

“ It  is  one  of  the  surest  of  the  evervthings  which 
the  proverb  says  you  will  find  some  use  for  even  if 
you  keep  it  seven  years.  And  besides  that,  this  same 
training  is  every  day  more  and  more  likely  to  develop 
some  decided  preference.  While  you  are  studying 
and  thinking,  you  will  hit  on  some  good  business  that 
you  would  like  to  follow.  A tendency  will  develop 
by  training.  Cultivation  brings  out  the  blossoms  on 
fruit-trees. 

“‘Content  is  a kingdom.’  And  ‘Do  with  thy 
might  whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do.’  There  is 
always  something  to  be  done.  Nobody  was  ever  idle 
who  instantly  set  about  doing  the  nearest  thing.  The 
world  is  full  of  ‘ something  to  do.’  Do  the  nearest ; 
and  the  next ; and  the  next.  Don’t  wait  for  a plan. 
Your  plan  will  breed  in  good  season  out  of  the 
multiplicity  of  your  labours ; it  will  never  come  to 
good  out  of  their  non-existence.  You  will  find,  ere 
long,  that  you  are  working  in  the  yoke  of  a better 
planner  than  yourself.  God  is  as  sure  to  find  work 
for  busy  hands  as  Satan  is  to  find  mischief  for  idle 
ones.  Take  hold  anywhere.  Set  your  books  in  a 
straight  row ; put  your  clothes  in  order  in  your 
trunk.  You  will  think  of  something  else  before  you 
have  done  that.  In  a world  so  full  of  things  as  this, 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  the  first  thing  of  an 
infinite  series.” 
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VI. — SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

It  is  no  doubt  time  that  the  mass  of  men  have  no 
strong  tendency  toward  any  particular  pursuit  in 
life ; but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
who  are  not  better  fitted  for  some  special  branch 
of  business  than  for  anything  else.  A more  complete 
development  and  more  extensive  opportunities  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  practical  workings  of 
various  kinds  of  business  would  draw  out  then'  tastes 
and  determine  their  true  function  in  the  industrial 
world.  So  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained,  it  should 
always  determine  the  choice.  It  will,  in  the  end, 
overbalance  any  temporary  advantages  that  may 
seem  to  be  possessed  by  some  other  calling. 

The  young  man  should  therefore,  first  of  all,  study 
himself.  He  should  consider  well  the  comparative 
development  of  the  various  faculties  of  his  mind,  his 
temperament,  the  powers  of  his  physical  constitution, 
and  the  tendency  given  to  his  mind  by  his  early 
training.  Let  him  ask  himself,  “ What  am  I best 
fitted  to  do  ? What  can  I do  best  ? What  pursuit 
would  be  most  attractive  to  me?”  Let  him  avail 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  various  trades  and  professions,  and  then 
observing  carefully  the  impression  they  make  upon 
him,  and  looking  again  at  his  own  mental  and 
physical  character  with  reference  to  each,  let  him 
make  his  election. 

Do  not  be  led  away,  as  many  have  been  to  their 
ruin,  by  a mere  passing  whim  or  fancy.  Look  to 
the  permanent  and  general  tendencies  of  your  mind, 
and  not  to  a temporarily  excited  faculty. 

The  reader  may  or  may  not  believe  that  Phreno- 
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logy  is  a true  system  of  mental  science  ; but  he  will 
not,  in  either  case,  quarrel  with  us  for  expressing 
the  opinion  that  it  is  capable  of  aiding  him  essentially 
in  the  choice  of  a pursuit.  Go  to  a capable  and 
reliable  phrenologist  and  have  an  examination  with 
special  reference  to  this  point.  Ten  to  one,  whether 
Phrenology  is  a veritable  science  or  not.  the  professor 
will  tell  you  many  things  that  will  surprise  you,  and 
perhaps  convince  you  that  you  are  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  yourself  as  you  think  you  are.  He 
will  tell  you  for  what  occupation  your  organs  natur- 
ally qualify  you,  and  how  to  cultivate  them  so  as  to 
insure  their  greatest  efficiency. 

Strength,  ingenuity,  a good  address,  and  enterprise 
are  set  down  by  Freedley  as  “ the  great  cardinal 
powers  of  business.”  He  adds  : 

“ Some  occupations  require  only  one  of  these  ; 
others  require  a combination  of  them ; and  others, 
again,  require  a combination  of  some  one  of  these 
essentials,  with  other  qualities,  to  carry  them  on 
with  honour  and  success. 

“ The  occupations  in  which  the  essential  requisite 
is  physical  strength  are  those  of  day-labourers  and 
farmers.  A farmer  will  succeed  best  who  possesses 
mental  cultivation  of  the  first  order ; hut  still,  the 
leading  requisite  of  the  business  is  physical  strength, 
without  which  he  cannot  discharge  its  duties. 
Strength  is  also  requisite  to  the  success  of  a black- 
smith, a mason,  and  a wheelwright. 

“ The  occupations  whose  leading  requisite  is 
mechanical  ingenuity  are  generally  called  trades. 
A tailor,  shoemaker,  or  brush-maker  need  have  but 
little  ingenuity  ; but  trades  in  general  require  a large 
share  of  it  in  combination  with  strength,  mathe- 
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matical  skill,  and  other  qualifications.  A machinist 
must  have  ingenuity,  skill,  and  a considerable  degree 
of  physical  strength.  A carpenter  must  have  strength, 
ingenuity,  great  skill,  and  an  aptitude  for  mathematics 
and  drawing.  A stone  mason  must  possess  the 
same,  with  perhaps  greater  power  of  endurance.  A 
jeweller  must  have  ingenuity,  good  taste,  steadiness, 
application,  and  a capacity  to  resist  temptation.  A 
clock  or  watchmaker  must  possess  ingenuity,  a fail 
education,  and  a persevering  disposition.  A cabinet- 
maker must  have  an  aptitude  for  and  a knowledge  oJ 
drawing,  good  taste,  and  ingenuity.  A chemist  must 
possess  ingenuity,  a liberal  education,  retentive 
memory,  and  a persevering  disposition. 

“ Good  address  presupposes  some  education,  a 
genteel  person,  and  an  obliging  disposition.  It  is 
the  leading  requisite  in  all  trading  pursuits,  and  is 
i the  basis  of  successful  shopkeeping.  United  with 
| fondness  for  books,  the  boy  may  become  a book- 
j seller;  with  fondness  for  music,  a music- seller.  An 
apothecary  must  possess  good  address,  a good 
education,  a retentive  memory,  and  a cheerful, 
compassionate  disposition.  An  auctioneer  should 
have  good  address,  memory,  a quick  eye,  and 
shrewdness.” 

“ Enterprise  is  requisite  in  all  kinds  of  business, 

I and  especially  in  speculation  and  extensive  mercan- 
tile operations. 

“ We  may  add  that  all  kinds  of  regular  business 
| pay  equally  well  in  the  long  run  to  thoso  who  have 
the  ability  to  carry  them  on  ; and  that  all  useful 
employments  by  which  a man  can  earn  an  honest 
living,  are  equally  respectable  in  tho  estimation  of 
I every  sensible  person.  ‘ There  is  but  one  way,’ 
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says  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  ‘ of  securing  universal 
equality  to  man — and  that  is,  to  regard  every  honest 
employment  as  honourable,  and  that  for  every  man 
to  learn,  in  whatsoever  state  he  may  be,  therewith  to 
be  content,  and  to  fulfil  with  strict  fidelity  the  duties 
of  his  station  and  to  make  every  condition  a post  of 
honour.’  ” 


VII. A WORD  TO  PARENTS. 

Beware  that  you  do  not  ruin  the  prospects  and 
happiness  of  your  children  by  forcing  them  to  adopt 
pursuits  for  which  nature  has  not  adapted  them. 
Never  determine  in  advance  that  Willie  shall  become 
a lawyer,  or  a doctor,  or  a clergyman,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Wait  a while.  Perhaps  Nature  designs 
him  for  an  artist,  or  an  inventor,  or  a mechanic.  In 
trying  to  thwart  her  intentions,  you  peril  your  child’s 
success  in  life,  and  consequently  his  happiness. 

Study  the  “bent”  of  your  boy’s  mind.  Observe 
what  he  is  attracted  by — what  business,  or  study,  or 
amusement  pleases  him  most.  You  will  seldom  fail 
to  observe  indications  of  a taste  or  fitness  for  some 
particular  pursuit.  If  you  are  of  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  usefulness  of  Phrenology  as  a guide  in  tho 
choice  of  a pursuit,  do  not  fail  to  avail  yourself  of 
the  services  of  a good  professor  of  that  science  for  an 
examination.  At  any  rate,  study  your  boy’s  mind 
and  character,  and  choose  for  him  that  avocation  for 
which  Nature  has  fitted  him.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
invite  his  ruin. 

VIII. DISREPUTABLE  PURSUITS. 

One  word  more.  Let  not  the  temptation  of 
greater  pecuniary  gain  induce  you  to  engage  in  any 
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business  which  the  moral  sense  of  the  community 
and  your  own  conscience  brands  as  disreputable  and 
■ wrong.  No  pursuit,  the  exercise  or  results  of  which 
are  not  beneficial  to  mankind,  should  ever  be  engaged 
iin.  There  is  enough  useful  work  in  the  world  for 
all.  We  need  not  look  beyond  the  beneficent  arts  of 
! life  for  an  avocation.  To  make  money  by  a business 
which  has  a tendency  to  injure  mankind — to  spread 
disease,  demoralization,  and  crime  over  the  land,  is 
hardly  less  criminal  than  downright  robbery  and 
murder.  In  the  words  of  a popular  preacher:  “A 
useless  calling  is  disgraceful ; one  that  injures  man- 
kind— infamous . ’ ’ 
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V. 

lltmantiU  |)  wraiths. 

I. — THE  MERCHANT. 

At  the  dawn  of  modern  times  trade  was  unknown. 
There  was  nothing  then  like  a policy  of  insurance,  a 
bank,  a bill  of  exchange,  or  even  a promissory  note. 
The  term  “ chattels,”  so  comprehensive  in  its  present 
application,  yet  when  considered  in  its  derivation, 
from  the  Latin  catalla,  reveals  the  narrow  inventory 
of  personal  property  in  those  days,  when  “two 
hundred  sheep”  were  paid  by  a pious  Countess  of 
Anjou  for  a coveted  volume  of  homilies.  The  places 
of  honour  and  power  were  then  occupied  by  men  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  sword,  and  were 
known  under  the  various  names  of  knight,  baron, 
count,  or — highest  of  all — duke,  dux,  the  leader 
in  war. 

“ Under  these  influences  the  feudal  system  was 
organized,  with  its  hierarchy  of  ranks,  in  mutual 
relations  of  dependence  and  protection ; and  society 
for  a while  rested  in  its  shadow.  The  steel-clad 
chiefs,  who  enjoyed  power,  had  a corresponding 
responsibility,  and  the  mingled  gallantry  and  gentle- 
ness of  chivalry  often  controlled  the  iron  hand.  It 
was  the  duke  who  led  the  forces ; it  was  the  count 
or  earls  who  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  counties ; it  was  the  knights  who  went 
forth  to  do  battle  with  danger,  in  whatever  form, 
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whether  from  robbers  or  wild  beasts.  It  was  the 
barons  at  Runnymede — there  was  no  merchant  there 
— who  extorted  from  King  John  that  Magna  Charta 
which  laid  the  corner-stone  of  British  and  American 
liberty.” 

• ••••••• 

“ But  this  is  the  day  of  the  merchant.  As  in  the 
early  ages,  war  was  the  great  concern  of  society,  and 
the  very  pivot  of  power,  so  is  trade  now  ; and  as  the 
feudal  chiefs  were  the  ‘ notables’  placed  at  the  very 
top  of  their  time,  so  are  the  merchants  now.  All 
things  attract  the  change.  War,  which  was  once  the 
universal  business,  is  now  confined  to  a few ; once  a 
daily  terror,  it  is  now  the  accident  of  an  age.  Not 
for  adventures  of  the  sword,  but  for  trade  do  men 
descend  upon  the  sea  in  ships,  and  traverse  broad 
continents  on  iron  pathways.  Not  for  protection 
against  violence,  but  for  trade,  do  men  come  together 
in  cities  and  rear  the  marvellous  superstructures  of 
social  order.  If  they  go  abroad,  or  if  they  stay  at 
home,  it  is  trade  that  controls  them,  without  dis- 
tinction of  persons.  The  physician  trades  his 
benevolent  care ; the  lawyer  trades  his  ingenious 
tongue;  the  clergyman  trades  his  sermons.”* 

n. — SPECIAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 

We  have  spoken  at  length  in  a previous  chapter 
of  the  qualifications  essential  to  the  successful  man- 
agement of  business  in  general.  Wo  need  add  little 
here,  except  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  what  has 
already  been  said.  Tho  merchant  should  combine 
all  the  qualities  we  have  named  in  tho  highest  dcgreo, 
and  particularly — 


* " Worth  and  Wealth.” 
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1.  He  should  be  sufficiently  courageous,  hopeful, 
and  self-reliant  to  give  him  the  spirit  of  enterprise — 
to  prevent  anything  like  a timid  and  hesitating 

! policy  ; but  at  the  same  time, 

2.  He  should  be  sufficiently  cautious  to  move  with 
prudent  forethought  and  to  avoid  injudicious  risks 
and  unwise  speculation. 

3.  He  must  have  sound  judgment,  to  enable  him 
to  buy  with  proper  regard  to  quality,  quantity,  and 
the  wants  of  the  market. 

4.  He  must  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a gentle- 
man ; and  especially,  he  must  be  truly  polite.  “ The 
merchant  of  the  present  and  of  the  next  age  must  be 
a polite  man.  The  boors  have  had  their  day.  Hence- 
forth they  will  succeed  only  where  gold  dollars  can 
be  picked  up  as  the  Israelites  picked  up  the  manna. 
Competition,  in  less  fortunate  places,  w7ill  drive  them 
to  their  proper  vocation  of  tending  swine.” 

5.  His  integrity  must  be  above  suspicion.  His 
word  must  be  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  honour,  as 
well  as  honesty,  sanction  all  his  dealings. 

in. CAPITAL. 

“No  one,”  Freedley  observes  with  great  truth, 
“ is  justified  in  commencing  a business  without  the 
moderate  capital  usually  required  to  carry  it  on, 
trusting  to  accommodations  and  credit  for  success. 
It  has  been  stated  that  four-fifths  of  the  men  who 
are  wealthy  commenced  business  on  borrowed  capital. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  was  actually  capital,  bor- 
rowed for  no  definite  period,  but  for  such  length  of 
time  that  it  could  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
business,  and  not  from  the  sales  of  stock.  No  one 
who  has  tried  doing  a business  without  a suitable 
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lapital,  even  if  lie  has  succeeded,  will  advise  another 
,o  attempt  it.  It  involves  an  amount  of  anxiety,  a 
legree  of  labour,  embarassment,  and  hazard,  which  is 
lainful  to  reflect  upon.  To  do  a business  altogether 
an  credit  requires  a fortunate  combination  oi  circum- 
stances to  make  it  successful,  that  no  prudent  man 
would  predict.” 

IV. CHOICE  OF  A LOCATION. 

In  a city  or  town,  it  is  usually  best  to  choose  a 
ocation  in  the  midst  of  those  engaged  in  the  same 
ausiness.  There  it  is  where  customers  expect  to  find 
;uch  business,  and  there  the  mass  of  them  will  go  to 
suy.  Resolve  to  do  a fan’,  honourable,  and  safe 
i ausiness,  and  you  need  not  fear  the  competition  by 
vhich  you  will  be  surrounded.  Fair  competition  is 
::he  life  of  trade. 

For  a retail  business,  a leading  thoroughfare  is 
he  proper  place.  Be  judicious  in  the  choice  of  a 
•.hop,  and,  if  possible,  secure  it  by  means  of  a lease. 
3y  constantly  removing,  you  will  lose  most  of  your 
otherwise  permanent  customers.  “In  a word,  if 
•our  business  depends  upon  customers,  get  them  and 
ceep  them  by  staying  where  you  are.” 

V. BUYING  AND  SELLING. 

“ The  chief  qualification  of  a good  buyer  is  a 
udgment  of  goods ; of  a salesman,  a judgment  of 
nen.  Both  should  have  a special  acquaintance  with 
he  laws  governing  sales  and  contracts. 

I “A  good  buyer  is  a man  of  few  words.  Ho  in- 
orrns  himself  in  reference  to  the  market,  goes  to  tho 
iou3es  at  which  he  usually  deals,  and  which  have 
oeen  selected  on  account  of  their  reputable  character, 
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asks  their  price,  makes  his  offer  as  near  the  market 
value  as  he  can,  without  comment  on  the  prices  of 
others.  If  it  is  accepted,  the  bargain  is  closed  ; if 
declined,  he  ‘ don’t  want  it,’  or  ‘ will  look  further.’ 

“Much  comment  on  the  part  of  the  seller  he 
regards  as  an  incentive  to  be  wary,  and  all  pretences 
to  confidential  favours,  unless  proved  to  be  such  by 
undoubted  documentary  evidence,  as  a reproach  upon 
his  understanding.  When  the  matter  is  in  any  wise 
doubtful,  he  demands  a warrantee  or  a guarantee,  as 
the  case  may  require,  knowing  that  no  reasonable 
man  can  object  to  his  securing  himself  against  con- 
tingencies. 

“ An  expert  salesman  has  a thorough  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  courteous  manners,  and  a ready  tact 
in  adapting  himself  to  the  various  humours  of  the 
buyers.  He  has  perfect  command  of  his  business, 
and,  having  purchased  with  care,  he  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  fairly  recommending  his  goods,  or  warranting 
them  when  requested  to  do  so.  His  great  object  or 
aim  is,  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  public.  To 
this  end,  every  thing  must  bend  and  tend.  Truth- 
fulness is  a trump  card  in  his  hands  for  this  purpose, 
and  he  avoids  all  doubtful  or  suspicious  assertions  of 
favour  or  sacrifice,  even  if  true,  unless  he  has  the 
documents  at  hand  to  prove  their  truth.  He  rarely 
mentions  the  cost  of  his  goods,  knowing  well  that  his 
customers  do  not  expect  him  to  sell  without  a profit, 
or  fearing  they  would  disbelieve  him,  which  would 
destroy  confidence.  He  has  a quick  appreciation  of 
the  wants  of  his  customers,  and  does  not  comment 
with  equal  praise  on  all  kinds  or  styles  of  goods  to  all 
persons,  but  catches  at  the  fancy  of  the  buyer,  and 
presses  delicately  upon  that ; or,  if  it  is  an  injudici- 
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dus  choice,  he  points  out  its  defect,  and  produces  a 
:more  suitable  article,  and  thus  inspires  confidence. 
.He  does  not  treat  his  lady  customers  -with  an  imperti- 
:nent  familiarity,  nor  does  he  worry  any  one  who  is 
not  disposed  to  buy  at  the  time  with  over-ardent 
solicitations  ; but  he  tries  to  leave  upon  their  minds 
such  an  agreeable  and  favourable  impression  that 
•they  will  be  sure  to  call  again.”* 

A lady  who  is  au  fait  in  the  etiquette  and  morals 
Df  “ shopping,”  in  a letter  to  the  author  of  Freedley’s 
Treatise  on  Business,  gives  the  following  graphic 
;picture  of  a class  of  shopkeepers,  specimens  of  which 
are  unfortunately  to  be  found  in  every  city  and  in 
almost  every  town  and  village  in  the  land.  We  hope 
none  of  our  readers  will  recognise  their  own  likeness 
in  the  picture : 

“ Some  shops  in Street  are  noted  and  avoided 

for  the  impertinently  familiar  manner  which  the 
assistants  think  proper  to  adopt  toward  their  lady 
customers.  When  a lady  goes  into  the  shop  in 
search  of  some  article  that  she  is  in  want  of,  as  soon 
as  the  gentleman  sees  her  he  comes  forward,  makes 
a grimace,  pulls  up  his  shirt  collar,  runs  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  and  assumes  an  air  of  easy  famili- 
arity that  is  quite  refreshing  to  look  upon.  It  is  true 
he  may  not  have  much  sense,  but  then  he  has  a 
wealth  of  smiles;  indeed,  to  listen  to  his  conversation 
with  his  victimized  customer,  a bystander  might  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  proprietor  of  the 
• establishment,  and  the  lady  had  made  tho  article  in 
question  a mere  excuse  for  a morning  call.  This  is 
annoying  ; but  in  this  case  one  can  leave  tho  articlo 


* Freedley’s  “Practical  Treatise  on  Business.” 
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and  walk  out.  But  there  is  one  shop  in  this  city  |tr 
that  is  a perfect  trap — once  in,  it  is  impossible  to  get  M, 
out;  if  the  article  does  not  suit  you,  you  are  worried 
and  talked  at ; if  you  attempt  to  move  toward  the 
door,  you  are  run  after  and  brought  back ; if  you  tax  : 
your  genius  to  give  a most  unmistakably  minute  :- 
description  of  what  you  do  want,  the  reply  is,  ‘ Oh, 
yes,  madam,  in  the  back  shop;  if  you  will  walk  back, 
we  have  exactly  the  article  you  describe.’  And  so 
they  get  you  farther  in  ; after  looking  about  on  the 
shelves,  they  profess  to  have  found  the  object  of 
their  search,  and  down  comes  the  very  opposite  of  $ 
anything  you  ever  wished  to  possess.  After  making 
half  a dozen  fruitless  attempts  to  reach  the  street 
door,  and  being  each  time  perseveringly  caught  and 
brought  back,  you  give  it  up,  and  become  submissive 
and  willing  to  buy  anything  they  wish,  making  at  the 
same  time  a firm  resolve — as  you  see  your  money 
going  for  things  you  don’t  know  what  to  do  with — 
that  if  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah,  you  will 
never  enter  that  shop  again.” 

VI. THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 

A system  of  loose  general  credit  on  goods  purchased 
for  consumption  is  ruinous  alike  to  the  buyer  and  to 
the  seller.  Let  the  conscientious  merchant  resolutely 
set  his  face  against  it,  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  his  customers. 

“A  poor  young  man,  qualified  to  manage  a larm 
or  conduct  some  mercantile  business,  needs  credit  for 
his  farm  or  his  stock,  and  perhaps  for  some  share  of 
his  seeds  and  implements,  though  every  man  should 
earn  something  by  working  for  others  before  running 
in  debt  for  the  outfit  of  an  independent  business. 
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The  merchant  who  sells  largely  may  very  well  require 
credit  for  some  part  of  his  new  stock  if  he  has  taken 
bills  which  he  cannot  readily  turn  for  the  old  one. 
But  neither  fanner,  nor  mechanic,  nor  anybody  else, 
should  run  up  accounts  from  week  to  week  for  food 
and  clothing,  but  should  make  a point  of  paying  for 
his  subsistence  as  he  may  require  it.  The  neglect  of 
this  rule  is  one  main  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
extravagance,  over-trading,  and  general  insolvency, 
frequently  resulting  in  mercantile  bankruptcy  and 
general  revulsion.  The  humble  cultivator  who  owes 
for  half  his  farm  and  cannot  turn  off  more  than  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  produce  per  annum 
out  of  which  one  hundred  pounds  must  be  paid  as  « 
interest  on  his  debt,  is  often  tempted,  by  the  facility 
of  obtaining  credit,  to  buy  silks  and  satins  for  his 
wife  and  daughters,  broadcloth  and  fine  boots  for  his 
sons,  or  allow  them  to  buy  such  for  themselves  on 
his  account,  when  he  can  by  no  means  afford  such 
expenditures.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  true  merchant  to 
resist  and  correct  this  tendency,  by  insisting  on 
prompt  payment  for  all  purchases  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  Cash  should  be  the  general 
rule  ; credit  the  rare  exception.  The  poor  man  who 
has  encountered  some  sudden  and  severe  calamity, 
such  as  the  burning  of  his  house  or  the  destruction 
I of  his  crops  by  hurricane  or  flood,  may  very  properly 
be  proffered  credit  for  a season  at  cash  prices;  so  may 
the  poor  widow  whose  children,  this  year  at  school, 
will  be  earning  wages  and  able  to  help  her  next 
season.  But  in  all  ordinary  cases  the  merchant,  if 
only  from  a patriotic  regard  for  the  general  well-being, 
should  inflexibly  refuse  to  sell  on  credit,  since  such 
selling  is,  and  ever  must  be,  to  the  uncjrcumspect 
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majority,  a temptation  and  facility  for  general 
improvidence  and  overtrading.  ‘ Mr  President,’  said 
the  eccentric  John  Randolph,  interrupting  himself  in 
one  of  his  senatorial  diatribes,  ‘ I have  discovered  the 
Philosopher’s  Stone  ! It  consists  of  four  short  words 
of  homely  English — Pay  as  you  go.'  ”* 

VII. CHANCES  OF  SUCCESS. 

It'  is  'our  duty  to  set  clearly  before  our  readers  the 
plain  truth,  as  revealed  by  the  statistics  of  the  past, 
in  reference  to  the  chances  of  success  in  mercantile 
pursuits. 

General  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  of  Boston,  says : 

• “The  chances  of  success  in  trade  are  much  less 
numerous,  and  are  more  uncertain  than  men  generally 
believe,  or  are  willing  to  allow.  After  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  business  men,  and  having  long  been 
an  attentive  observer  of  the  course  of  events  in  the 
mercantile  communty , I am  satisfied  that,  among  one 

HUNDRED  MERCHANTS  AND  TRADERS,  NOT  MORE  THAN 
THREE,  IN  THIS  CITY,  EVER  ACQUIRE  INDEPENDENCE. 

It  was  ivith  great  distrust  that  1 came  to  this  conclusion; 
but  after  consulting  ivith  an  experienced  merchant,  he 
fully  admitted  its  truth.  Infinitely  better,  therefore, 
would  it  be  for  a vast  portion  of  the  young  men  who 
commence  business  if  they  could  be  satisfied  with  the 
position  of  an  assistant.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Farmer’s  Library,  an 
intelligent  gentleman,  referring  to  the  foregoing 
statement,  says : 

“ The  statement  made  by  Gen.  Dearborn  appeared 
to  me  so  startling,  so  appalling,  that  I was  induced 


* Greeley’s  “Prizr?  Essay 
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• :o  examine  it  'with  much  care,  and  I regret  to  say  I 
■found  it  true.” 

He  adds  that  a bank  director,  with  whom  he 
conversed  on  the  subject,  said  : 

“ Bankruptcy  is  like  death,  and  almost  as  certain; 
they  fall  single  and  alone,  and  are  thus  forgotten; 
out  there  is  no  escape  from  it,  and  he  is  a fortunate 
man  who  fails  young.” 

Xot  a very  encouraging  prospect,  truly.  The 
“way  to  wealth”  seems  a difficult  one  in  this 
direction — beset  with  hidden  pit-falls  which  few  are 
able  to  escape.  Young  man,  these  facts  must  he  looked 
in  the  face.  Be  not  so  dazzled  by  the  splendid 
success  of  the  few  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  crushing 
failure  of  the  many.  Be  not  in  haste  to  leave  the 
position  of  the  employed,  where,  if  your  income  is 
small,  it  is  at  least  tolerably  sure,  and  if  you  have 
health  and  energy,  will  finally  give  you  a competence, 
if  no  more.  Be  not  in  haste,  we  say,  to  leave  the 
honourable  and  comparatively  easy  position  for  the 
harassing  and  brain-wearying  cares  of  the  trader,  for 
the  chance — such  a chance  as  we  have  been  contem- 
plating— of  a more  rapid  accumulation. 

But  neither  the  picture  we  have  given  nor  the 
remarks  we  have  appended  are  designed  to  discourage 
the  young  man  who  feels  that  his  time  mission  is  that 
of  the  merchant — whose  tastes,  capacities,  aspirations, 
and  education  all  point  to  the  shop  or  the  warehouse 
as  his  proper  sphere.  To  such  a one  there  is  really 
nothing  discouraging  in  the  facts  set  forth.  Their 
only  effect  upon  him  is  to  make  him  cautiously 
prudent  and  unceasingly  active  and  vigilant.  Tho 
fact  that  some  succeed  shows  that  success  is  attain- 
able. Every  effect  has  a cause.  Thero  must  be 
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some  cause  or  causes  of  failure  in  each  case  of 
unsuccessful  trading.  He  will  ascertain  what  they 
are,  and  carefully  shun  them.  There  are  certain 
elements  necessary  to  success ; if  these  can  be 
commanded,  success  is  sure ; he  will  learn  what  these 
are,  and  secure  them.  Having  the  magic  word  at  his 
tongue’s  end,  the  door  of  wealth  opens  to  him  at  the 
moving  of  his  lips. 

To  the  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  causes  of  failure 
and  the  elements  of  success  we  must  devote  a separate 
chapter. 

vin. — the  merchant’s  clerk  or  warehouseman. 

The  selection  of  clerks  is  an  important  matter, 
and  may  alone,  to  a great  extent,  make  or  destroy  a 
trader’s  fortune. 

The  cardinal  qualifications  of  the  good  clerk  are 
ability,  honesty,  and  politeness.  Ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  existence  of  these  qualities  in  an  applicant  before 
engaging  him.  Here  you  may  bring  your  knowledge 
of  character  to  bear. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  had  a petition  offered 
him  again  and  again  by  an  old  woman,  and  always 
answered  he  had  no  leisure.  Whereupon  the  woman 
said  aloud  in  his  presence,  “Why,  then,  give  over  to 
be  a king.”  We  may  say  the  same  to  clerks  : If  you 
can’t  be  polite  and  patient,  “give  over”  clerking. 
An  impertinent,  impudent,  or  ill-tempered  clerk  may 
drive  away  more  custom  than  ten  good  men  can  bring 
together.  Serenity  of  temper  is  a virtue  of  which 
all  men  cannot  boast,  and  probably  without  serious 
derogation  of  their  character  or  abilities ; but  it  is  a 
fundamental  constituent  in  the  character  of  a clerk 
and  a business  man. 
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Impertinence  or  impudence  in  any  one,  or  to  any 
one,  admits  no  excuse,  and  should  not  be  tolerated 
for  a moment.  Some  of  our  public  offices  occasionally 
afford  disgusting  examples  of  impertinence,  and  they 
do  themselves  great  injustice  in  tolerating  it. 

Clerking,  at  the  present  day,  is  not  one  of  the 
speediest  ways  to  put  “money  in  thy  purse.”  Com- 
petition has  not  only  increased  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a situation,  but  has  reduced  the  average 
rate  of  compensation.  We  deem  it  the  interest  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  employers,  however,  to  pay  their 
clerks  such  an  amount  of  salary  as  will  ensure,  in  a 
reasonable  person,  contentment  in  the  situation  and 
a faithful  performance  of  its  duties,  and  to  increase 
the  compensation  as  the  efficiency,  usefulness,  and 
responsibility  of  the  clerk  increases.  They  also 
should  always  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  house  by 
which  they  are  employed. 

“ Clerks  should  be  faithful  to  then'  employers,  and 
employers  should  concern  themselves  in  the  welfare 
of  their  clerks.  Faithfulness  does  not  consist  in  the 
mere  doing  of  things  which  we  are  obliged  to  do,  but 
in  the  performance  of  acts,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
care,  which  we  are  not  obliged  to  do,  and  for  which 
we  receive  no  direct  remuneration. 

“ An  old  and  faithful  clerk  is  a tried  friend.  Ho 
should  never  be  forgotten.  I envy  not  the  man  who, 
while  accumulating  his  thousands,  increasing  in 
prosperity,  forgets  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  of 
the  battle  with  him.  I despise  the  man  who,  when 
he  retires  perhaps  to  a country  seat  to  enjoy  his  ease 
and  luxuries,  cares  not  that  those  who  have  contributed 
to  his  prosperity  must  seek  some  meaner  court  or 
alley  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  an  increasing  family. 
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His  riches  come  not  by  right,  and  his  end  will  be 
that  of  a fool.”  * 

IX. A MODEL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  following  account  of  a model  warehouse  is 
from  the  columns  of  a newspaper.  We  place  it  here 
for  the  consideration  and  imitation  of  others.  “Order 
is  heaven’s  first  law.” 

“ The  amount  of  sales  made  at  this  warehouse  is 
about  £80,000  annually.  Each  department  is 
alphabetically  designated.  The  shelves  and  rows  of 
goods  in  each  department  are  numbered,  and  upon 
the  tag  attached  to  the  goods  is  marked  the  letter  of 
the  department,  the  number  of  the  shelf  and  row  on 
that  shelf  to  which  such  piece  of  goods  belongs. 
The  cashier  receives  a certain  sum  extra  per  week, 
and  he  is  responsible  for  all  worthless  money  received. 
Books  are  kept,  in  which  the  sales  of  each  salesman 
are  entered  for  the  day,  and  the  salary  of  the  sales- 
man cast,  as  a per  centage  on  each  day,  week,  and 
year,  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  aggregate  of  the 
sales  appears,  and  the  per  centage  that  it  has  cost  to 
effect  these  sales  is  easily  calculated  for  each  day, 
month,  or  year.  The  counters  are  designated  by  an 
imaginary  colour,  as  the  blue,  green,  brown,  etc., 
counter.  The  yard-sticks  and  counter-brush  belong- 
ing to  it  are  painted  to  correspond  with  the  imaginary 
colour  of  the  counter ; so,  by  a very  simple  arrange- 
ment, each  of  these  necessaries  is  kept  where  it 
belongs ; and  should  any  bo  missing,  the  faulty 
persons  are  easily  known. 

“All  wrapping  paper  coming  into  the  store  is 
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immediately  taken  to  a counter  in  the  basement, 
where  a lad  attends  with  a pair  of  shears,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  cut  the  paper  into  pieces  to  correspond  with 
the  size  of  the  parcels  sold  at  the  different  depart- 
ments, to  which  he  sees  that  it  is  transferred.  All 
pieces  too  small  for  this,  even  to  the  smallest  scraps, 
are  by  him  put  into  a sack,  and  what  is  usually 
thrown  away  by  oar  merchants,  yields  to  this 
systematic  man  about  £5  per  year.  In  one  part  of  * 
the  establishment  is  a tool-closet,  with  a work  bench 
attached ; the  closet  occupies  but  little  space,  yet  in 
it  we  notice  almost  every  useful  tool,  and  this  is 
arranged  with  the  hand- saw  to  form  the  centre,  and 
the  smaller  tools  radiating  from  it  in  sun  form ; 
behind  each  article  is  painted,  with  black  paint,  the 
shape  ot  the  tool  belonging  in  that  place. 

“ It  is,  consequently,  impossible  that  anything 
should  be  out  of  place  except  through  design  ; and  if 
any  tool  is  missing,  the  wall  will  show  the  shadow 
without  the  substance.  Such  is  the  salutary  influence 
exerted  by  order  that  those  who  enter  this  employ 
habitually  careless  and  reckless,  are  reformed 
entirely  ; and  system,  which' before  was  irksome,  has 
become  to  them  a second  nature.  The  proprietor’s 
desk  stands  at  the  farther  end  of  the  warehouse,  raised 
on  a platform  facing  the  front,  from  which  he  can 
see  all  the  operations  in  each  section  of  the  retail 
department.  From  this  desk  run  tubes,  connecting 
with  each  department  of  the  warehouse,  from  the 
garret  to  the  cellar,  so  that  if  a person  in  any 
department,  either  porter,  retail  or  wholesale  salesman, 
wishes  to  communicate  with  the  employer,  he  can  do 
so  without  leaving  his  station.  Money-takers  are 
kept  in  each  department  to  take  the  account,  together 
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with  the  money  paid,  and  return  the- account  receipted, 
and  change,  if  any,  to  the  customer.  So  that  the 
salesman  is  never  obliged  to  leave  the  counter ; he  is 
at  all  times  ready  either  to  introduce  a new  article, 
or  watch  that  no  goods  are  taken  from  his  counter, 
excepting  those  accounted  for. 

“ His  peculiar  method  of  casting  tho  per  centage  of 
an  assistant’s  salary  on  his  sales,  enables  him  at  all 
times  (coupling  it  with  the  assistant’s  general  conduct, 
and  the  style  of  goods  he  is  selling)  to  form  a just 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  sendees  of  each, 
in  proportion  to  his  salary.  By  the  alphabetic 
arrangements  ot  departments,  numbering  of  shelves, 
and  form  of  the  tools,  any  person,  no  matter  if  he  has 
not  been  in  the  warehouse  more  than  an  hour,  can 
arrange  every  article  in  its  proper  place,  and  at  any 
time,  if  inquired  of  respecting  them,  or  referred  to  by 
any  clerk,  the  proprietor  is  able  to  speak  understand- 
ingly  of  the  capabilities  and  business  qualities  of  any 
of  liis  employees.  He  has  brought  up  some  of  the 
best  merchants  at  present  engaged  in  the  trade,  who 
do  honour  to  the  profession  as  well  as  their  tutor.” 
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71. 

gtanufaduring. 

I. EXTENT  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

The  extent  of  the  manufacturing  business  of  this 
country  is  immense,  and  its  branches  almost  number- 
less. For  information  in  reference  to  these  various 
branches,  the  reader  must  have  resort  to  works 
devoted  specially  to  them.  Our  remarks  under  this 
head  must  be  brief  and  general. 

Many  branches  of  manufacturing  require  expensive 
machinery  and  an  immense  capital  to  conduct  them 
successfully.  Other  branches  may  be  commenced 
with  a trifling  outlay,  though  capital  gives  one  great 
advantage  in  them  also,  and  those  who  do  not  possess 
it  find  it  difficult  to  meet  successfully  the  competition 
of  the  capitalist. 

II. QUALIFICATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  general  business  qualifications 
already  enumerated,  the  manufacturer  requires  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  what  he 
makes  use,  a complete  understanding  of  the  theory 
of  his  business,  and  practical  skill  in  all  its  details. 
The  latter  qualification  is  equally  necessary,  whether 
he  engage  personally  in  the  labour  of  manufacturing 
or  merely  uses  the  labour  of  others.  It  is  only  by 
understanding  the  business  in  all  its  departments, 
that  he  can  properly  superintend  and  direct  his 
employees.  He  should  be  a careful  and  thorough 
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student  of  the  natural  sciences  in  their  application  to 
the  useful  arts,  and  particularly  to  his  own  pursuit. 
Some  branches  of  manufacturing  absolutely  require 
extensive  scientific  knowledge. 

The  young  man  intending  to  pursue  any  branch  of 
manufacturing  should,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
serve  a regular  apprenticeship  or  acquire  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  and  skill  in  some  equally  practical 
way. 

III. THE  PROFITS. 

The  manufacture  of  articles  of  real  utility  and 
universal  or  general  consumption  or  use  is  always 
profitable,  if  judiciously  commenced  and  conducted. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  there  be  a demand 
for  the  article  you  purpose  to  manufacture,  and  that 
you  shall  be  qualified  to  supply  that  demand  satis- 
factorily, as  regards  quality  and  price. 

The  thorough  knowledge  of  your  business,  and  the 
complete  practical  skill  we  have  recommended,  will 
enable  you  to  accomplish  both  these  objects ; and 
the  greater  your  skill  and  knowledge,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  greater  will  be  your  success  and 
your  profits.  Make  a better  article  than  any  one 
else  in  your  line  of  business,  and  convince  the  public 
that  )rou  can  be  depended  upon  to  continue  to  furnish 
such  an  article,  not  depreciating  in  value  as  soon  as 
the  reputation  is  gained,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
and  you  are  on  the  direct  road  to  fortune. 

All  kinds  of  manufacturing  business  require,  of 
course,  good  management  and  industry  to  be  suc- 
cessful ; but  with  these  they  are  safe  and  lucrative. 

IV. — SECURING-  A MARKET. 

In  the  commencement  of  a manufacturing  business 
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■there  may  sometimes  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  an 
opportunity  fairly  to  compete  with  others  in  the 
market,  they  having  secured  a kind  of  monopoly,  by 
being  in  advance  of  you  in  gaining  the  attention  and 
custom  of  the  mass  of  the  buyers  ; but  having,  to 
begin  with,  an  article  equally  good,  if  not  better, 
than  your  competitors,  a fair  share  of  address  and 
tact  in  business  will  do  the  rest,  and  give  you  your 
share  of  public  patronage. 

V. A GENERAL  HINT. 

“ A man  a-ho  intends  to  make  money,  not  merely  to 
try  his  chances,  must  look  first  to  the  safety  of  his 
business.  It  is  a well-ascertained  fact  that  those 
occupations  which  are  the  most  useful  are  the  safest, 
and  those  commodities  which  can  least  be  dispensed 
with  pay,  in  the  aggregate,  the  largest  profits.  The 
demand  for  them  is  stimulated  by  actual  want,  and 
grows  with  every  increase  of  the  means  of  production. 
It  i3  a comparatively  rare  occurrence  for  those  who 
deal  in  superfluities  to  get  rich,  as  they  are  subject 
to  continual  losses  from  changes  in  the  fashions,  and 
a hundred  circumstances  beyond  their  control ; and 
Say  has  truly  remarked,  ‘ The  most  fashionable 
tradesmen  are  oftenest  in  the  list  of  bankrupts.’ 
Next  to  the  supply  of  indispensable  wants,  those 
kinds  of  business  are  the  safest  which  are  concerned 
in  the  production,  manufacture,  or  sale  of  articles  of 
general  convenience,  and  on  which  a large  per-centage 
of  profit  can  he  made,  though  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
is  considerable .”  * 
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VII. 

flUdjannd  Craves. 

I. THE  TRADES  HONOURED. 

St.  Paul  was  a tentmaker,  Franklin  a printer, 
Roger  Sherman  a shoemaker,  Burritt  a blacksmith. 
The  world  honours  them  not  the  less  on  this  account. 
You  may  give  dignity  to  any  useful  employment  to 
which  you  shall  decide  to  devote  your  energies. 
Making  shoes  or  hats  is  just  as  respectable  a busi- 
ness, whatever  snobs  may  think  or  say  to  the  con- 
trary, as  selling  them.  If  we  were  to  make  a 
distinction  at  all,  we  should  place  the  maker  above 
the  mere  seller  on  our  roll  of  honour.  Do  not, 
therefore,  we  beg  you,  permit  any  feeling  of  false 
pride  to  influence  you  to  decide  against  the  business 
of  a mechanic,  if  you  have  the  proper  qualifications 
for  it.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is 
more  truly  respectable  to  be  a poor  lawyer,  or 
physician,  or  shopkeeper,  than  a good  blacksmith, 
carpenter,  or  shoemaker.  It  is  the  man  who  gives 
dignity  to  the  employment,  and  not  the  employment 
which  ennobles  the  man,  except  so  far  as  it  has  an 
elevating  and  refining  influence  upon  his  character 
and  habits. 

II. — EVERYBODY  SHOULD  LEARN  A TRADE. 

Every  man,  rich  or  poor,  should  know  how  to 
earn  a subsistence — should  be  trained  to  some  useful 
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and  reliable  pursuit.  “ We  like,”  the  American 
1 Phrenological  Journal  says,  “ the  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  rich  man  whose  daughter  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  a young  man  who  was  also  rich,  but 
who  had  been  educated  to  no  profession  or  trade  by 
means  of  which  he  could  support  a family.  The  old 
gentleman  said,  ‘ I have  only  one  objection  to  the 
match,  viz.,  you  have  no  trade.  If  you  will  learn 
some  useful  trade  you  may  have  my  daughter.’ 
Surprised  at  so  strange  a declaration,  yet  determined 
not  to  lose  the  object  of  his  affections,  the  young 
man  had  the  sense  and  manliness  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  in  fewer  months  than  Jacob  served  years 
for  Rachel,  he  returned  with  a beautiful  willow 
basket  made  by  his  own  hands,  and  claimed  his 
bride. 

“ The  bridegroom  invested  his  capital  in  the  mer- 
cantile house  of  his  father-in-law,  and  in  a few  years, 
by  unfortunate  events,  they  lost  their  entire  property. 
He  then  fell  back  upon  his  trade,  and  soon  had  so 
extended  his  business  that  he  kept  a large  manu- 
factory and  store,  supported  both  families,  and 
accumulated  a large  fortune.  Then  he  understood 
the  value  of  such  a trade  as  poverty  would  not 
prevent  him  from  setting  up,  and  fully  recognised 
the  wisdom  of  the  restriction  laid  on  hijn  by  his 
father-in-law  ‘ to  learn  a trade.’ 

“In  a free  country  like  ours,  where  so  much  work 
is  to  be  done,  no  one  need  be  idle,  hungry,  or  dis- 
reputable, who  is  able  to  work. 

“We  say  then  to  parents,  give  your  boys  some 
good  substantial  trade,  if  you  would  insure  their 
success  in  life  and  guard  them  against  vice  and 
degradation.” 
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III. WHAT  TRADE  TO  LEARN. 

In  choosing  a trade,  consider  your  own  mental 
and  physical  constitution — ask  yourself  what  you  are 
best  fitted,  for.  The  writer  last  quoted  says  : — 

“ Many  fail  to  succeed  because  they  are  put  to 
trades  for  which  they  are  not  adapted.  He  who 
ought  to  be  a blacksmith  is  apprenticed  to  a tailor, 
a jeweller,  or  some  sedentary  occupation,  and  finds 
himself  ill  adapted  to  the  business,  and  the  business  to 
him,  which  crushes  his  ambition,  lowers  the  tone  of 
his  body  and  mind,  and  after  having  served  out  his 
‘ time,’  and  perhaps  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
succeed  in  business,  becomes  discouraged  at  thirty, 
and  gives  up.  Some,  who  have  great  energy  of 
character  and  elasticity  of  disposition,  out-grow  a 
wasted  apprenticeship,  and  after  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  adopt  a new  vocation  and  succeed  in  it. 

“It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  select  the  right 
trade  for  each  individual.  Most  boys  have  talent  for 
some  description  of  mechanical  business;  but  as 
some  trades  vary  widely  in  their  character — one 
requiring  an  order  of  talent  quite  different  from 
another,  the  peculiar  talent  possessed  should  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  each  kind  of  business  requires, 
and  the  tastes  and  general  disposition  of  the  boy 
should  be  ■consulted  before  the  business  be  selected. 
Some  have  good,  plain,  practical  talent,  a strong  and 
ardent  temperament,  and  like  out-of-door,  stirring, 
muscular  business.  Such  would  succeed  as  masons 
and  carpenters.  Another  has  very  large  Construc- 
tiveness, an  excellent  perception  of  proportion,  and 
is  fond  of  complicated  pursuits,  and  would  succeed 
as  an  engineer  or  machinist.  Another  has  a light 
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body,  keen  perception,  a mental  temperament,  large 
Ideality,  and  moderate  Destructivenes  and  Combative- 
ness. Such  persons  dislike  rugged  work,  are  averse 
to  grappling  with  stern,  muscular  business,  and 
would  succeed  as  engravers,  printers,  tailors,  jewellers, 
or  manufacturers  of  light  articles  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance. In  iron  they  would  prefer  to  make  cutlery, 
locks,  &c.,  instead  of  anchors  or  horse-shoes  ; in 
wood,  cabinet  work,  rather  than  general  carpentry  ; 
in  articles  of  texture,  silks,  ribbons,  lawns,  and  lace 
rather  than  sail-cloth  and  other  strong  and  coarse 
fabrics  ; in  stone  working,  sculpture  and  monumental 
work  would  be  preferred  to  common  masonry.  Per- 
sons having  a vital  motive  temperament,  large  Com- 
bativeness, Firmness,  and  Destructiveness,  love  heavy 
work,  where  more  strength  than  polish  is  required, 
and  they  become,  from  choice,  our  miners,  founders, 
forgemen,  seamen,  shipwrights,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, &c.  ; add  to  this  combination,  large  Order 
and  Ideality,  and  they  are  adapted  to  engine-building 
and  other  works  requiring  precision,  exactitude,  and 
beauty,  in  connection  with  ponderous  strength. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  apparent  that  to  insure 
to  a boy  a business  in  which  he  can  succeed,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  will  confer  pleasure  in  its 
pursuit,  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  select  such  a 
trade  as  will  be  adapted  to  his  temperament  and 
peculiar  cast  of  mind. 

“ Two  persons,  side  by  side,  may  fail  to  succeed 
in  different  pursuits,  who,  could  they  exchange  trades, 
would  not  only  have  pleasure  and  pride  in  their 
prosecution,  but  succeed  to  admiration. 

“ We  would  recommend  to  young  men  who  havo 
health,  robust  constitutions,  and  force  of  character, 
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and  who  have  the  requisite  mechanical  talents,  to 
engage  in  house-building,  ship-building,  and  in  the 
various  trades  involving  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
iron.  When  it  is  remembered  that  our  country  is 
very  rapidly  advancing  in  population,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  requiring  an  immense  amount  of 
house-building,  ship-building,  and  machinery,  and 
that  we  have  the  necessary  wealth  to  make  these 
improvements,  and  a population  that  stands  ready  to 
occupy  the  houses  and  use  the  machinery,  the 
inducement  to  rush  into  the  working  of  wood,  stone, 
iron,  and  copper,  far  transcends,  in  our  opinion,  any 
promises  which  the  mercantile  business  can  justly 
afford. 

“We  would  say  also  to  young  men,  do  not  be  so 
very  eager  to  learn  some  of  the  light,  easy,  and 
ornamental  trades.  Many  who  feel  that  they  can 
best  support  themselves  with  their  mechanical  skill, 
exhibit  as  much  folly  in  their  desire  to  dress  genteelly 
and  have  white  hands  in  their  hours  of  business,  as 
do  those  who  choose  the  ten  thousand  light  and 
genteel  occupations  that  women  and  children  could 
just  as  well  do,  and  for  the  want  of  an  opportunity 
to  do  which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  suffer, 
or,  in  despair,  sell  their  virtue  to  avoid  starvation  or 
the  poorhouse.  Be  men,  therefore,  and  with  true 
courage  and  manliness  dash  into  the  wilderness  with 
your  axe  and  make  an  opening  for  the  sunlight  and 
for  an  independent  home,  or  take  the  hammer,  the 
currying  knife,  the  trowel,  the  adze,  or  the  plane  ; 
and,  while  you  make  yourself  muscular  in  body  and 
manly  in  mind,  you  leave  the  selling  of  tape  and 
needles  to  those  who  can  do  it  just  as  well  as  you, 
and  who  are  perishing  for  the  want  of  something  by 
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which  they  can  honestly  earn  their  bread  ! Girls, 
women,  and  slender  or  decrepit  men  can  retail  goods, 
engrave,  make  women  and  children’s  shoes,  make 
men’s  clothing,  set  type,  paint  signs  and  other  orna- 
mental work,  and  many  other  kinds  of  business  which 
are  now  mainly  or  exclusively  done  by  men.  These 
light  pursuits  tend  to  dwarf  men,  while  women  who 
are  quite  able  and  would  be  glad  to  follow  them  are 
denied  the  privilege.” 

IV. THE  mechanic’s  PROFITS. 

The  mechanic  does  not  grow  rapidly  rich  ; but  if 
he  is  skilful,  industrious,  and  economical,  his 
accumulations,  if  not  heavy  at  first,  soon  pave  the 
way  to  a competence,  if  not  to  wealth.  A good 
mechanic — and  you  should  not  be  content  to  be  a 
bad  or  indifferent  one — need  not  lack  employment — 
and,  with  enough  to  do,  he  can  always  command  the 
keys  of  pecuniary  independence. 

“ A young  man  or  woman,  writh  health  and  a 
trade,  i3  possessed  of  a power  to  create  that  which 
is  necessary  to  the  world’s  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  which  will  insure  a competent  support,  and 
enable  them  to  look  bailiffs,  and  creditors,  and 
poverty  in  the  face  without  a blush.” 

“ How  absurdly  those  parents  act  who,  having  no 
fortune  to  give  to  a son,  bring  him  up  to  a profession 
for  which  he  has  neither  taste  nor  ability,  and  thus 
force  him  to  be  contented  with  an  income  more  precar- 
ious, and  not  much  more  certain,  than  that  of  a jour- 
neyman tailor,  or  to  become  a nuisance  to  society.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  young  men  who  could 
fill  other  situations  with  honour  and  respect  are  now 
rushing  into  the  professions  without  aim  or  objoct. 
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VIII. 

professional  anb  ®isteIIaneous  pursuits. 

I. THE  PROFESSIONS. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  work  to  say 
much  of  the  professions.  They  are  crowded  already, 
and  furnish  few  inducements,  except  to  persons  of 
extraordinary  talents  or  special  Jitness.  We  do  not 
advise  a young  man  to  choose  any  one  of  them  unless 
he  feels  himself  called  by  an  authority  which  he  is 
not  at  liberty  to  question,  and  which  he  cannot  resist, 
to  embrace  it  as  his  pursuit.  In  this  case  we  have 
nothing  to  say,  but  to  bid  him  “ God-speed.” 

If  you  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  become  a minister 
of  the  gospel,  a lawyer,  a physician,  an  artist,  a 
teacher,  a lecturer,  or  an  editor,  in  God’s  name 
become  one.  Give  heart,  hand,  and  brain  to  the 
work.  Prepare  yourself  thoroughly  for  the  sphere 
you  have  chosen.  Let  nothing  turn  you  from  it.  If, 
as  we  are  supposing,  you  have  adopted  a calling  from 
the  love  of  it,  you  will  not  make  pecuniary  profit  the 
principal  thing.  It  will  hardly  be  an  object  at  all — 
but  it  will  come  unasked.  You  vail  be  successful, 
and  may  do  much  good — be  widely  useful  to  man- 
kind. See  to  it  that  you  are  true  to  your  trust. 

II. SPECULATION. 

Great  risks  are  generally  set  against  great  profits. 
Large  fortunes  are  often  made  in  commercial  specula- 
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tion,  and  large  fortunes  are  perhaps  as  often  lost  in 
the  same  way. 

“ It  is  only  the  expectation  of  unusual  gains  which 
induces  any  one  to  incur  great  risks ; and  the 
knowledge  or  fear  of  uncertainty  narrows  competition 
in  such  branches  of  commerce.  The  former 
circumstance  affords  a motive  to  embark  in  hazardous 
undertakings  ; the  latter  gives  the  power  of  realizing 
therein  greater  profits.  . . . But  because 

employments  in  which  the  risk  is  greatest  give 
higher  profits  to  a few  than  others  in  which  there  is 
more  certainty,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  gains, 
on  the  whole,  are  greater  in  the  more  adventurous 
than  in  the  more  safe  branches  of  industry.  If  a few 
make  fortunes  more  rapidly,  a greater  number  fail  to 
secure  anything  at  all,  dose  their  capital,  and  become 
bankrupts.  . . . It  is-  possible,  therefore,  that 

the  most  hazardous  employments  are  precisely  those 
in  which  the  least  profit  is  realized ; the  losses  of 
some  more  than  counterbalancing  the  great,  profits  of 
others."  * 

The  financial  editor  of  the  Independent  very  happily 
I remarks,  that,  “Financiering  is  a deep  game,"  and 
that  “ he  who  leaves  an  honest  toil  in  a business  that 
he  does  understand,  for  calculations  of  chance  in 
matters  where  he  has  no  skill,  is  very  apt  to  become 
i the  loser ; and,  as  in  all  lotteries,  to  grow  desperate 
in  the  attempt  to  make  up  his  losses.  We  do  not 
speak  of  investments  in  stocks  as  property,  but  of  the 
■spirit  of  speculation ; and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
just  verdict  upon  many  cases  of  fraud  would  bo, 
‘ This  man  lost  his  capital  and  his  character  by 
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speculation  in  stocks.’  Keep,  therefore,  to  honest 
toil  in  a legitimate  business,  and  do  not  aspire  to 
become  a financier.  ‘ Be  content  with  such  things  as 
ye  have.’  ” 

III. — INVENTION. 

t 

The  inventor  is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
benefactors.  The  race  is  often  taken  up,  as  it  were, 
and  set  down  a hundred  years  in  advance  of  the 
regular  tide  of  progress,  by  a single  new  thought 
wrought  out  in  the  shape  of  a machine,  or  an 
application  of  power.  The  steam-engine  and  the 
magnetic  telegraph  have  done  more  to  promote  the 
civilization  of  the  world  than  the  teaching  and  writing 
of  a century.  God  forbid  that  we  should  discourage 
invention  ; a word  of  warning,  however,  is  called  for, 
and  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  an  experienced  officer 
of  the  Patent  Department,  begging  those  “ whom  it 
may  concern  ” to  give  it  a thoughtful  perusal : 

“It  will  be  perceived  that  the  number  of  patents, 
compared  with  the  number  of  applications,  is  as  three 
to  four  nearly.  I have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in 
previous  reports,  that  the  number  of  patents  cannot 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  applications. 
The  field  of  invention,  in  many  of  its  departments,  is 
limited,  and  every  year  must  necessarily  circumscribe 
it  still  more  narrowly,  leaving  little  to  be  invented 
except  what  has  been  invented  previously.  Although 
many  inventors  are  familiar  with  what  has  been  done 
in  those  branches  of  the  arts  to  which  their  attention 
has  been  directed,  yet  the  number  of  those  not  thus 
informed  is  very  great ; and  as  the  field  becomes 
more  and  more  occupied,  this  latter  class  can  do  little 
else  than  invent  what  has  been  previously  known, 
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and  their  exertion  and  sacrifice  must  finally  end  in 
bitter  disappointment.  The  spirit  of  invention, 
although  laudable  in  the  highest  degree,  appears  to 
he  stimulated,  in  many  cases,  beyond  a healthy 
action ; and  many  are  wasting  their  time  and  substance 
in  attempts  to  improve  branches  of  the  arts,  with 
which,  in  their  full  extent,  they  are  unfamiliar,  and, 
in  so  doing,  produce  what  has  long  since  been 
exploded,  or  is  already  in  extensive  use.  As  many 
patentees  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  as  a 
happy  hit  has  sometimes  brought  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion, multitudes  are  induced  to  follow  the  example  of 
then-  inventive  predecessors,  and  ultimately  to  find 
themselves  less  fortunate,  if  not  less  capable,  than 
those  whom  they  attempted  to  rival.  The  evils 
arising  from  a want  of  information  can  never  be,  in 
any  considerable  degree,  removed.  Something  can 
and  should  be  done  for  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge ; but  knowledge  sufficiently  comprehensive  and 
minute  to  guard  against  the  reproduction  of  things 
old,  and  guide  uniformly,  or  generally,  to  that  which 
is  new  and  useful,  has  never  been  possessed  by 
inventors  as  a class,  and  never  can  be  possessed 
except  by  comparatively  few.” 


Patent  Office  Report  for  1849-50. 
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IX. 


Cbx  (fclmmte  of  Success 

u 


I. — THE  JUDICIOUS  CHOICE  OF  A PUKSUIT. 

The  elements  of  success  have  already  been  more 
than  hinted  at  on  the  foregoing  pages,  and  especially 
in  Chapters  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  which  you  will  do 
wTell  to  re -peruse  before  going  farther ; but  the 
importance  of  the  subject  seems  to  demand  a re- 
statement, in  a more  compact  form,  of  the  cardinal 
principles  already  laid  down. 

It  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance,  and  an 
indispensable  element  of  . success,  to  choose-  an 
occupation  for  which  your  physical  and  mental 
organisation,  and  consequently  your  feelings  and 
tastes,  have  adapted  you.  It  is  vain  to  expect 
success  in  a business  for  which  you  are  naturally 
unqualified,  and  in  which  you  can  feel  no  hearty 
interest.  Here,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  is  the 
rock  on  which  thousands  have  made  shipwreck. 
But  wre  have  said  enough  on  • this  point  in  Chapters 
IY.  and  VII.,  to  which  the  reader  is  again  referred. 

II. KNOWLEDGE  OF  ONE’S  BUSINESS. 


The  second  element  of  success  is  a thorough 
theoretical  and  practical' knowledge  of  the  business 
• you  have  chosen,  and. for  wdiich  we  will  suppose  you 
have,  all  the  necessary  natural  qualifications.  To 
conduct  any  business  successfully,  we(.pust  conduct 
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it  Nvell,  and  we  cannot  conduct  it  well  unless  we  know 
how.  The  fact  that  we  employ  others  to  attend  to 
all  the  practical  details  of  our  business,  does  not  alter 
the  case.  We  must  superintend  and  direct  still,  and 
we  must  know  whether  our  work  is  done  well  or  ill, 
which  we  cannot  do  unless  we  have  a practical 
knowledge  of  it  ourselves.  On  this  point,  too,  we 
have  dwelt  with  emphasis  in  preceding  chapters. 

m. THE  NECESSARY  CAPITAL. 

Scarcely  less  essential  than  the  preceding  is  the 
necessary  amount  of  capital  for  the  proper  prosecution 
of  one’s  business.  Whether  this  be  one  hundred 
pounds  or  one  thousand,  it  must  be  considered 
equally  an  element  of  success.  Without  it,  every 
step  is  taken  at  a disadvantage,  and  every  movement 
embarrassed.  You  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  prices,  either  in  buying  or  selling,  and  are 
often  forced  to  pay  much  higher  and  sell  much  lower 
than  you  would  with  ready  money  always  at  command . 
Failure,  under  such  circumstances,  is  almost  certain. 

IV. GOOD  MANAGEMENT. 

This  means  a great  deal,  and  is  all-important;  but 
it  i3  implied  in  the  possession  of  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions for  business,  already  insisted  upon.  Without 
it,  any  business  is  quickly  ruined.  See  Chapter  II 

V. INDUSTRY  AND  ENERGY. 

These  conditions  seem  to  be  affixed  to  success  in 
every  department  of  human  enterprise.  They  are  as 
important  to  the  merchant  or  the  lawyer  as  to  tin 
fanner  or  the  mechanic.  Nothing  valuable  is  obtaim  : 
without  labour,  and  even  industry  without  energy  a, 
comparatively  inefficient. 
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VI. STEADINESS  OB  PERSEVERANCE. 

This  holds  all  the  other  elements  of  success 
together  till  the  desired  result  is  obtained.  Without 
it,  the  rest  are  useless.  A satisfactory  measure  of 
success  is  not  obtained  in  a day  or  a year.  You 
must  “followup  your  proper  line  of  business  year 
after  year,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the 
left  in  pursuit  of  speculative  advantages.” 

VII. ECONOMY. 

In  order  to  accumulate,  it  is  necessary  to  save  as 
well  as  to  earn.  The  best  business  may  be  speedily 
ruined  by  wasteful  and  unnecessary  expenditures. 
Be  economical  in  small  things  as  well  as  large.  Be 
saving,  but  not  mean.  “ The  saving  of  money,  like 
the  getting,  should  be  intelligent  of  a purpose  beyond. 
It  should  not  be  saving  for  saving’s  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  some  worthy  object  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  money  saved.’  * 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  few  and  simple  elements 
essential  to  success.  They  are  little,  and  yet  much. 
If  you  can  command  them  all,  you  have  the  key  of 
wealth  in  your  hand.  You  have  but  to  apply  it,  and 
the  massive  doors  open  to  you  at  once.  Take  what 
you  need  and  can  use  with  benefit  to  mankind,  but 
remember  that  your  responsibilities  continual^ 
increase  with  your  means  of  doing  good.  You  receive 
only  to  distribute. 


Henry  Taylor. 
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X. 

Cjn  Caxts^s  of  Jfailxm. 


I. WRONG  CHOICE  OF  PURSUIT. 

The  causes  of  failure,  some  one  has  said,  “ are  as 
numerous  as  the  follies  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.” 
In  particular  cases  they  are  readily  pointed  out  by 
those  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  ; but  facts 
on  which  to  base  any  general  deductions  in  reference 
to  the  most  fertile  causes  of  failure,  have  never  been 
collected.  We  believe,  from  our  own  observation 
and  the  testimony  of  others,  that  in  a great  majority 
of  cases  they  result  simply  from  the  absence  of  one 
or  more  of  the  conditions  set  down  in  the  last  chapter 
as  elements  of  success. 

A wrong  choice  of  pursuit,  we  have  already  more 
than  once  intimated,  is  a fruitful  cause  of  failure.  It 
is  the  indirect  cause  in  many  cases  in  which  failure 
is  traced  to  other  more  immediate  influences.  It  is 
the  cause  of  other  causes.  For  instance,  a person 
engaged  in  a branch  of  business  for  which  he  is 
unfitted,  and  for  which  he  has  a hearty  dislike,  is 
quite  apt  to  neglect  it,  lose  custom  thereby,  and 
finally  fail.  He  fails  because  he  neglects  his  business ; 
but  he  neglects  his  business  because  he  has  a distaste 
for  it ; and  he  has  a distaste  for  it  bccauso  ho  has 
chosen,  or  blundered,  or  been  forced  into  a pursuit 
for  which  Nature  never  intended  hitn.  In  another 
pursuit  there  would  probably  hnvo  been  no  neglect 
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and  no  failure.  It  may  also  lead  to  idleness, 
intemperance,  and  other  bad  habits,  and  through 
them  to  failure.  “It  is  the  first  step  which  costs,” 
according  to  the  French  proverb.  It  is  certainly  so 
here. 

II. IGNORANCE  OF  BUSINESS. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  business 
in  general,  and  of  the  details  of  one’s  own  business 
in  particular,  is  a frequent  cause  of  failure.  One 
cannot  do  successfully  what  he  does  not  perfectly 
understand.  He  may  have  competent  employees,  or 
he  may  not  have  such.  If  he  have  them,  they  may 
neglect  his  business,  perform  their  work  imperfectly, 
through  heedlessness,  or  seek  their  own  ease  or  profit 
at  his  expense,  and  he,  being  compelled  by  his  own 
incompetency  to  leave  all  to  them,  and  being  too 
ignorant  to  detect  their  malpractices,  must  suffer  loss, 
and  perhaps  fail.  Or  he  may  attempt  to  manage 
every  thing  himself,  commit  fatal  errors,  as  he  will  be 
almost  sure  to  do,  and  be  ruined  in  that  way.  In 
one  way  or  another  failure  is  almost  certain. 

“Sir,”  a wealthy  man  said,  when  asked  how  he 
made  his  money,  “ Sir,  I understood  my  business,  and 
attended  to  it.” 

Ill, DEPARTURE  FROM  REGULAR  BUSINESS. 

“ To  depart  from  regular  business  is  to  lose  money.” 

“ No  maxim  in  life,”  Freeman  Hunt  sajrs,  “ is 
more  strictly  true  than  the  above  quotation.  How 
often  do  we  see  men  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
regular  business,  were  daily  gaining  in  respect  and 
credit  (lured  away  by  the  ignis  fa  tuns  of  sudden 
wealth),  embark  in  speculations  and  enteVprises  of 
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which  they  know  nothing.  They  continue  on  until 
serious  embarrassment,  and  oftentimes  positive  ruin, 
open  them  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  all  descriptions  of 
trade  or  commercial  pursuit,  toll  must  be  paid  either 
by  apprenticeship  or  money.”  To  the  same  effect  is 
the  remark  of  Freedley  on  this  point.  He  says  : 

“ A departure  from  regular  business  frequently 
results  in  failure.  Men  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
slow  gains  of  the  calling  with  which  they  are 
acquainted,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  enticed  from 
it  by  stories  of  fortunes  which  have  been  acquired  in 
other  pursuits.  There  is  scarcely  a business  that 
can  be  named  in  which  all  have  failed  ; and  those 
who  make  the  success  of  others  their  plea  for  change, 
may  spend  their  fives  in  changing  their  plans.” 

The  haste  to  be  rich,  is  urged  as  the  primary  cause 
of  half  the  failures.  A resold  to  speculation  (which 
generally  results  from  “the  haste  to  be  rich  ”)  will 
probably  take  the  balance.  A desire  to  be  considered 
smart,  induces  many  young  men  to  dabble  in  stocks, 
but  the  chances  are  about  equal  to  the  faro  table.  A 
legitimate  business,  closely  attended  to,  rarely  fails 
to  secure  a profit.  It  will  rarely  fail  to  secure  wealth, 
if  that  profit  is  not  wasted  by  extravagance  or 
profligacy. 

IV. THE  ABUSE  OF  CREDIT. 

Departures  from  one’s  legitimate  business  are 
encouraged  by  the  credit  system,  which  enables  him 
to  raise  capital  to  be  thrown  away  in  imprudent 
speculations.  It  also  encourages  overtrading  ill  a 
regular  business,  and  sudden  expansions  which  must 
inevitably  end  in  a collapse. 

Some  of  the  common  abuses  of  the  credit  system 
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are  thus  enumerated  in  Hunt’s  “Maxims  for  Mer- 
chants ” : 

“ In  the  first  place,  it  is  abused  by  the  creditor, 
who,  in  consequence  of  an  overweening  anxiety  to 
sell,  when  he  meets  what  he  considers  a good 
customer,  more  goods  than  that  customer  can  pay  for, 
without  depending  upon  a great  many  contingencies. 

“ Again,  the  credit  system  is  abused  by  the  buyer 
when  he  is  tempted  to  buy  more  goods  than  his 
regular  trade  will  call  for,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  is  not  all  that  can  be  sold  to  the 
consumer  which  is  well  sold,  no  matter  how  good  he 
may  be  for  it,  but  only  what  he  can  pay  for 
conveniently. 

“ Again,  the  credit  system  is  abused  by  those  who 
sell  merchandise  which  they  have  bought  on  time, 
and  which  virtually  belongs  to  their  creditors,  for 
anything  but  cash  down,  or  at  a stipulated  time. 
The  man  who  finds  he  has  bought  more  goods  in  this 
way  than  he  can  find  a ready  sale  for,  and  gives  them 
in  exchange  for  houses  or  lands,  is  not  only  abusing 
the  system,  but  is  doing  his  creditor  a great  injustice 
— a decided  injury. 

“ The  facility  offered  by  this  system  to  embark  in 
mercantile  life,  induces  hundreds  to  accept  of  it,  who 
are  either  incapable  of  conducting  business  success- 
fully, or  who  attempt  to  carry  it  on  in  locations 
already  full — where  there  are  already  more  business 
houses  than  the  trade  of  the  place  demands;  and  this 
is  another  most  ruinous  abuse  of  the  credit  system.” 

Dr  Johnson  has  observed,  that  “he  that  once  owes 
more  than  he  can  pay,  is  often  obliged  to  bribe  his 
creditor  to  patience  by  increasing  his  debt.  Worse 
and  worse  commodities,  at  a higher  and  higher  price, 
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are  forced  upon  him ; he  is  impoverished  by  compul- 
sive traffic,  and  at  last  overwhelmed  in  the  common 
receptacles  of  misery,  by  debts  which,  without  his 
own  consent,  were  accumulated  on  his  head.” 

V. EXTRAVAGANCE. 

An  official  assignee  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  in 
England,  in  his  report,  attributes  forty-nine  out  of 
seventy-six  cases  to  extravagance,  or,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “ expending  more  than  they  could  reasonably 
hope  their  profits  would  he,  though  their  business 
yielded  a fair  return.”  Another,  reporting  fifty-two 
cases,  expresses  the  opinion  that  thirty-two  of  them 
were  owing  to  “ imprudent  expenditure.” 

A writer  in  the  Providence  Journal  makes  “ some 
calculations  to  show  that  the  failure  of  nine-tenths  is 
directly  attributable  rather  to  a profuse  expenditure 
of  their  gains  in  living  beyond  then-  income,  and  to 
rashly  extended  operations,  undertaken  to  sustain 
such  a career,  than  to  the  generally  unrequiting 
nature  of  business  pursuits.” 

“ How  shall  we  account  for  this  ruinous  propen- 
sity?” asks  Freedley ; “to  what  cause  shall  we 
ascribe  it  ? Have  the  feminine  portion  of  the  world 
anything  to  do  with  it  ? It  certainly  cannot  be  that 
men  of  themselves  are  so  weak  as  to  allow  a petty 
ambition  for  show,  for  expensive  toys  and  trinkets,  to 
derange  the  weightier  matters  of  business.  It  must 
be  that  the  devil  is  at  his  old  tricks,  working  for  the 
downfall  of  mankind,  and,  having  succeeded  so  well 
with  mother  Eve,  is  still  operating  to  the  same  end 
through  her  daughters.” 

VI. BAD  PERSONAL  HABITS. 

That  intemperance  leads  to  speedy  ruin  needs  no 
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demonstration.  Even  such  a use  of  intoxicating 
beverages  as  would  be  called  moderate  drinking,  often 
proves  fatal  t#  a man’s  business  prospects.  The 
business  man  needs  a clear,  cool  head.  If  he  indulge 
in  artificial  stimulants,  he  is  liable,  in  a moment  of 
elation-  or  unnatural  recklessness,  to  lose  sight  of  his 
accustomed  prudence  and  make  a false  step  in  his 
business,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  may  never 
recover.  Absolute  safety  is  found  only  in  abstinence. 

Idleness,  general  dissipation,  and  gambling  are 
also  fatal  to  a man’s  business  prospects.  They  as 
certainly  lead  to  pecuniary  failure  as  to  moral  death 
and  social  degradation.  Extravagance,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  sure  harbinger  of  ruin.  Profanity, 
obscenity,  and  rudeness  or  ill-manners  drives  away 
business,  cause  a man  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  the 
rommunity  in  which  he  resides,  and  do  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  bankruptcy  both  of  purse  and  of 
character. 

VII. ACCIDENTS. 

Failures  sometimes  result  from  untoward  circum- 
stances which  it  is  impossible  for  human  foresight  to 
predict  or  human  wisdom  to  avoid.  But  these  cases 
are  rare.  What  wre  call  accidents  are  not  infrequent ; 
but  insurance  will  guard  against  loss  from  some,  and 
prudence  against  others.  A failure  of  the  crops,  or 
surplus  production,  causes  a great  inconvenience  for 
a time,  but  it  is  soon  over ; and  those  who  have 
conducted  their  business  on  certain  sound  principles, 
maintaining  a due  portion  of  liabilities  to  capital  can 
survive  the  pressure.  “ A word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient.” 
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XI. 

Iota  to  get  Customers. 

X. LOCATION  AND  EXTERNAL  ATTRACTIONS. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  get  customers 
is  to  place  yourself 'in  a readily  accessible  situation. 
Your  place  of  business  must  be  where  those  whose 
custom  you  wish  to  gain  can  easily  find  and  reach  it. 
In  a city,  one  of  the  principal  streets  devoted  to  your 
branch  of  trade  should  be  sought. 

Having  secured  a good  location,  hang  out  your 
signboard.  Let  this  be  in  good  taste,  and,  without 
being  obtrusive,  sufficiently  conspicuous.  Next,  make 
an  attractive  display  of  your  wares  in  your  shop 
■windows.  This  is  a little  thing,  perhaps,  but,  like 
many  other  little  things,  very  important.  A person 
passing  in  the  street  may  see  just  the  article  he  wants 
in  your  window,  be  reminded  thereby  of  his  want, 
and  become  your  customer  at  once ; or  seeing  the 
good  taste  and  good  order  thus  displayed  in  externals, 
he  may  be  induced  to  seek  within  for  what  he  may 
want  in  your  line  of  business. 

II. INTERNAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Let  such  order,  neatness,  cheerfulness,  and  polite 
attentions  be  met  within  your  shop  as  shall  strengthen 
the  good  impression  made  by  the  outside  show. 

Salute  your  wonld-be  customer  respectfully,  wait 
for  him  to  make  known  his  wishes,  show  him  the 
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articles  he  desires  to  see,  with  alacrit}'  and  civility, 
speak  of  their  qualities  truthfully,  and  listen  to  any 
remarks  of  his  in  reference  to  quality  or  price  with 
respect ; but  you  should  in  the  first  place  endeavour 
to  have  goods  which  you  can  recommend,  and  a 
fixed  price  for  everything.  This  should  he  such  as  to 
allow  you  a fair  profit,  and  you  should  never  ask 
more  or  take  less.  This  course,  strictly  adhered  to, 
will,  we  believe,  in  the  end  prove  far  more  successful 
than  the  too  common  one  of  having  an  “ asking 
price.”  It  seems  to  us  the  only  honest  course.  At 
all  events,  be  polite  and  speak  the  truth. 

The  patience  of  the  trader  is  often  sorely  tried,  we 
are  aware,  by  a set  of  capricious  fashionables — 
amateur  shoppers — who  go  into  a shop  merely  to 
pass  the  time  and.  see  the  fashions,  and  who,  with 
this  end  in  view,  make  the  shopkeeper  open  a 
hundred  packages,  rolls,  or  pieces,  and  show  them 
half  the  goods  on  his  shelves,  and  then  go  out  without 
an  apology  for  all  the  trouble  they  have  caused  him, 
saying  in  a disdainful  tone  that  he  has  nothing  that 
suits  them. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons  who  always 
haggle  about  the  price  of  an  article,  no  matter  how 
reasonable  that  may  be,  and  contend  for  a few  pence 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  avarice,  obstinacy,  and  pride. 
Both  classes  tax  the  patience  of  the  trader  to  the 
utmost.  But  he  must  treat  even  these  people  politely. 
Courtesy  is  never  lost.  There  are,  however,  limits 
to  human  endurance,  and  a point  at  which  even 
patience  ceases  to  be  a virtue.  Your  own  self-respect 
and  good  sense  will  teach  you  when  this  point  has 
been  reached,  and  how,  politely,  to  relieve  yourself 
from  the  annoyance. 
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Madame  Celnart,  who  has  written  on  the  etiquette 
of  shopkeeping  in  her  “ Book  of  Politeness,”  enjoins 
upon  clerks  “to  avoid  volubility — a disrespectful 
: familiarity  toward  ladies — extravagant  praises  of  their 
goods — an  affected  zeal  in  serving  rich  persons — an 
unpolite  tardiness  and  disdainful  inattention  to  people 
of  a diffident  manner — the  ridiculous  habit  of  wishing 
to  make  conversation — urging  people  to  buy  whether 
they  wish  or  not — and  stunning  them  with  the  names 
of  all  the  goods  in  the  shop,”  etc. 

III. ADVERTISING. 

But  the  great  modem  method  of  getting  customers 
is  by  advertising.  By  its  means  almost  anything  can 
be  sold,  and  a fortune  made  by  the  sale.  This 
powerful  engine  is  used  by  quacks  and  charlatans,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  not  less  powerful  in  the  hands  of  the 
honourable  trader.  If  trash,  or  worse,  can  he  sold 
by  its  means,  still  more  may  useful  articles.  But  on 
this  head  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  Greeley’s 
“ Essay  on  Advertising.”  He  says  : 

“ To  the  merchant  or  dealer  who  is  sure  of  his 
ability  to  fill  orders  on  the  most  favourable  terms, 
the  attainment  of  an  adequate  publicity  is  the  matter 
of  primary  concern.  If  his  circle  of  trade  is  properly 
the  county  in  which  he  lives,  then  he  should  take 
effectual  measures  to  let  every  family  in  the  county 
know  what  he  sells,  and  on  what  conditions.  It  is 
idle  to  speak  of  the  cost  as  an  impediment.  Bo 
might  as  well  object  to  the  cost  of  sheltering  hit 
goods  from  bad  weather,  protecting  them  from 
thieves,  or  dealing  them  out  to  customers.  All  the 
other  cost  of  his  business  is  incurred  without 
adequate  motive  or  return,  so  long  as  the  essential 
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element  of  his  business  is  neglected  or  scrimped.  If 
his  location  and  his  stock  only  entitle  him  to  expect 
the  custom  of  his  own  town  and  neighbourhood,  then 
he  should  incur  the  expenses  of  fully  informing  that 
locality.  Just  so  with  the  wholesale  merchant  who 
aspires  to  a custom  co-extensive  with  his  country. 
If  he  is  prepared  to  satisfy  so  wide  a demand  on 
favourable  terms,  the  expense  of  apprising  those 
whom  he  desires  for  customers  of  the  nature  of  his 
business,  the  character  of  his  stock,  the  range  of  his 
prices,  and  the  reasons  why  he  should  be  dealt  with, 
is  one  which  he  cannot  refuse  to  incur  without  gross 
incompetency  and  ruinous  prodigality.  By  thus 
refusing,  he  increases  his  expenses  for  rent,  lights, 
fuel,  assistance,  etc.,  from  one  half  per  cent,  to  three, 
five,  and  in  some  cases  ten  per  cent,  on  his  aggregate 
sales,  and  renders  it  morally  impossible  that  he  should 
sell  at  a profit,  and  at  the  same  time  sell  as  cheaply 
as  his  more  enterprising  and  capable  rivals.  In  effect, 
he  confesses  defeat  and  incapacity,  and  retreats  to 
the  rear-rank  of  his  vocation. 

“ Some  men  who  know  they  should  advertise  are 
yet  so  narrow  as  to  confine  their  advertisements  to 
journals  of  their  own  creed  or  party.  If  they  do  not 
choose  to  trade  with  any  but  men  of  like  faith,  this 
is  wise  ; but  if  they  desire  to  have  the  whole  public 
for  customers,  it  is  otherwise. 

“ There  is  a large  class  who  delight  to  shine  in 
newspapers  and  placards  as  writs  and  poets,  and 
announce  their  wares  in  second-hand  jokes,  or  in 
doggerel  fit  to  set  the  teeth  of  a dull  saw  on  edge. 
If  their  object  is  notoriety  or  a laugh,  this  is  the  way 
to  attain  it ; but  if  it  be  business,  it  would  seem 
better  to  use  the  language  of  business.  Leave  downs’ 
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jests  to  the  circus,  and  let  sober  men  speak  as  they 
act,  with  directness  and  decision.  The  fewest  words 
that  will  convey  the  advertiser’s  ideas  are  the  right  ones. 

“ Men  of  business  are  hardly  aware  of  the  immense 
change  which  a few  years  have  wrought  in  the  power 
of  a public  press.  A few  years  since,  a circulation  of 
three  thousand  copies  was  a very  large  one  for  a daily 
paper.  Now  there  are  journals  issuing  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  copies  daily,  while  lists  of  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  are  frequently  and  rapidly  increasing.  As 
a general  rule,  an  advertisement  in  a paper  now  will 
meet  the  eyes  of  four  to  ten  times  as  many  persons 
as  a like  announcement  would  have  done  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  easy  to  place  one  where  it  will  meet  the 
eyes  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons  within  two 
days,  or,  by  using  half  a dozen  papers,  to  challenge 
the  attention  of  half  a million  of  persons.  When  it  is 
practicable  to  attain  such  publicity  at  the  cost  of  a 
few  shillings,  and  when  some  actually  do  attain  it, 
how  can  those  who  neglect  it  expect  to  build  up  a 
new  business  ? An  old  one  may  subsist  until  its 
customers  gradually  drop  off  by  death  or  removal ; 
but  he  who  would  build  up  a business  now,  must  he 
‘ like  the  time,’  and  improve  the  advantages  it  offers. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  facility  now  so  cheaply 
afforded  for  general  advertising.  To  neglect  it  is  like 
resolving  never  to  travel  by  steam  nor  communicate 
by  telegraph.  It  is  to  close  one’s  eyes  to  the  light 
and  insist  upon  living  in  perpetual  darkness.  An 
individual  rnay  do  this  at  his  own  cost ; hut  a 
community — a class,  will  never  act  so  insanely ; and 
he  who  neglects  the  advantages  of  advertising,  not 
only  robs  himself  of  his  fair  advantages,  but  bestows 
the  spoils  on  his  wiser  rivals.” 
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XII. 

Ullusfrafibe  ^rwctootes  mtfr  liJxstdlmmSo 

I. THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM. 

The  best  delineation  of  the  credit  system,  or  the  best 
illustration  of  its  operations,  showing  the  results  that 
may  arise,  and  the  number  of  individuals  that  may, 
without  even  knowing  each  other,  be  affected  by  the 
act  of  a single  individual,  we  find  in  the  following 
imaginary  dialogue  which  we  quote  from  the  Mobile 
Tribune.  It  contains,  childish  as  it  may  seem,  a 
lesson  of  import,  and  may  be  profitably  read  by  old 
and  young.  It  purports  to  be  a conversation  between 
a cotton-dealer  and  his  child,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

Pa.  (Reading  a newspaper,  mutters) — No  rise  in 
the  rivers — never  going  to  rise  again,  I believe,  wife. 

Little  Daughter.  I wish  the  rivers  would  rise. 

Pa.  Why,  what  have  you  got  to  do  with  the  rivers 
rising  ? 

Little  Daughter.  A great  deal,  papa,  for  then  the 
boats  would  run. 

Pa.  And  what  have  you  got  to  do  with  the  boats 
running,  my  child,  hey  ? 

Little  Daughter.  They  would  bring  the  cotton  down. 

Pa.  (Looking  over  his  spectacles) — And  what  have 
you  to  do,  pet,  with  cotton  bales  ? 

Little  Daughter.  Why,  if  the  cotton  was  down,  pa, 
you  would  be  able  to  sell  it,  you  know,  dear  papa 
(smilingly). 

Pa.  And  what  then  ? 
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Little  Daughter.  You  would  have  plenty  of  money. 

Pa.  Well? 

Little  Daughter.  (Laying  her  little  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looking  into  his  face) — Then  you  could 
pay  mother  that  gold  twenty- dollar  piece  you  borrowed 
of  her,  you  know,  papa. 

Pa.  And  what  then,  minx  ? 

Little  Daughter.  Then  mamma  could  pay  Aunt 
Sarah  that  ten  dollars  she  owes  her. 

Pa.  Ay,  indeed  ! And  what  then  ? 

Little  Daughter.  And  Aunt  Sarah  would  pay  sister 
Jane  that  dollar  she  promised  to  give  her  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  but  didn’t,  ’cos  she  didn’t  have  no  cotton, 
I mean  money,  pa. 

Pa.  Well,  and  what  else  ? (Pa  lays  down  the  paper 
and  looks  at  her  curiously,  with  a half  smile.) 

Little  Daughter.  Cousin  Jane  would  pay  brother 
John  his  fifty  cents  back,  and  he  said  when  he  got  it 
he  would  give  me  the  half  dime  he  owes  me,  and  two 
dimes  to  buy  marbles ; and  this  is  what  I want  the 
rivers  to  rise  for,  and  the  big  boats  to  run ! And  I 
owe  nurse  the  other  dime,  and  must  pay  my  debts. 

Pa  looked  at  ma.  “ There  it  is,”  he  said;  “we 
are  all,  big  and  little,  like  a row  of  bricks.  Touch 
one,  and  presto ! away  we  all  go,  down  to  my  little 
Carrie.  She  has,  as  a child,  as  great  an  interest  in 
the  rise  as  I have.  We  are  all,  old  and  young, 
waiting  for  money  to  buy  marbles.” 

It  is  one  distinctive  beauty  of  the  credit  system 
that  honest  men  have  to  pay  for  the  articles  bought 
by  rogues,  and  wise  men  tor  the  articles  bought  by 
fools.  The  merchant,  of  course,  must  make  a profit 
on  the  whole,  and  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  charge 
John  and  Thomas  for  the  coat  which  Horatio  bought 
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and  did  not  pay  for.  I confess  it  seems  to  me,  that 
John  and  Thomas  had  better  not  be  taxed  thus.  If 
Horatio  needs  a coat  provided  by  other  people,  he 
had  better  say  so,  and  come  by  it  honestly,  rather 
than  steal  a piece  by  aid  of  the  merchant  from  one 
neighbour  and  another,  and  so  make  up  a fine  gar- 
ment at  their  expense.  John  and  Thomas  are  very 
much  wronged,  and  I defy  the  merchant  to  prove  that 
he  is  not  the  accomplice  of  Horatio  in  defrauding  them. 

II. FILING  BILLS. 

We  were  conversing  lately  with  a gentleman  of 
very  extensive  business  relations,  the  Philadelphia 
Merchant  says,  and  found  he  had  filed  away  all  his 
accounts  for  twenty  years  in  a very  methodical 
manner.  Every  one  was  folded  to  the  same  size,  and 
then  endorsed  wi^h  the  name  of  the  person,  the 
amount,  what  for,  and  when  paid,  so  that  at  a glance 
the  story  of  each  account  was  told.  It  was  really 
amusing  to  see  what  a combination  of  business  affairs 
was  thus  brought  before  us  by  glancing  from  account 
to  account,  through  one  of  the  neat  bundles  thus 
endorsed.  In  addition  to  this,  our  friend  had  entered 
into  a book  a copy  of  those  endorsements,  to  which 
he  could  make  reference,  and  from  which  he  could 
select  the  amounts  of  various  accounts  more  easily 
than  otherwise,  and  by  which  he  had  a security 
against  the  loss  of  any.  How  much  of  trouble  and 
loss  of  time  might  be  prevented  in  many  places  of 
business  by  the  presence  of  a like  order  and  method  I 
It  should  be  imposed  as  an  essential  to  good  clerk-  . 
ship,  and  the  habit  thus  induced  will  operate  in  other 
matters  where  order  and  method  are  the  essentials  of 
good  management. 
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in. — IDLERS  IN  SHOPS. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  says  : 

“ A correspondent  complains  that  some  of  his 
customers,  who  are  very  valuable  to  him,  are 
nevertheless  in  the  habit  of  lingering  in  his  establish- 
ment for  hours  at  a time,  much  to  his  annoyance. 
He  cannot  treat  them  with  discourtesy,  and  has  no 
inclination  so  to  do.  But  he  thinks  that  a hint  or 
two  as  to  the  policy  of  short  visits  on  business,  espe- 
cially when  others  require  a fair  degree  of  attention, 
would  not  only  prove  serviceable  in  his  case,  but  in 
a general  sense.  The  error  alluded  to  is  a serious 
one,  and  it  prevails  to  a very  great  extent.  There 
are  some  people  who  fancy  that  others  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  They  stop  them  in  the  street  during 
business  hours,  and  attempt  to  get  up  a long 
conversation  on  trifling  matters — they  visit  their 
warehouses,  and  lounge  on  their  desks  and  counters — 
they  repeat  silly  stories  that  have  been  told  a dozen 
times  before — and  still  worse,  they  pry  into  matters 
with  which  they  have  nd*  concern,  and  thus  not  only 
annoy  and  vex,  but  inflict  absolute  injury.  A friend 
who  keeps  a leading  shop  at  one  of  our  prominent 
comers,  informs  us  that  he  has  lost  quite  a number 
of  customers  in  consequence  of  the  almost  perpetual 
presence  of  idlers  and  loafers,  who  stare  with  rude 
impudence,  and  who  will  not  take  any  of  the  many 
gentlemanly  hints  that  he  has  ventured  to  give  them. 
He  does  not  like  to  turn  them  out  absolutely,  but  ho 
assures  us  that  he  not  only  suffers  in  his  feelings, 
but  his  business.  Some  of  them  may  mean  no  harm, 
but  the  effect  is  not  the  less  pernicious.  A man  of 
common  sense,  and  a gentleman,  could  readily 
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imagine  the  indelicacy  of  standing  beside  the  counter 
of  a bookshop,  with  a lady  making  applications  for 
publications,  either  for  herself  or  a member  of  her 
family.  Nay,  we  know  of  a case  ip  which  a young 
man  who  kept  a shop  for  the  sale  of  books,  was 
absolutely  ruined  in  the  manner  described.  He 
lacked  the  moral  courage  to  send  away  the  idlers  who 
infested  his  establishment,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  all  his  customers  left  him.  But  as  a general 
rule,  a visit  of  business  should  be  brief,  especially 
when  other  parties  are  to  be  consulted  with  or  waited 
Upon.  When,  too,  any  matter,  private  or  confidential, 
is  in  progress,  everything  like  curiosity  should  be 
regarded  as  ill-timed  or  impertinent.  It  is  quite  a 
common  occurrence  for  an  idler  to  step  into  a room, 
and  exclaim,  ‘Are  you  engaged?’  seeing,  at  the  same 
time,  two  or  three  persons  busily  occupied,  and  hence 
such  a question  being  altogether  unnecessary.  But 
even  when  an  affirmative  answer  is  given,  he  will 
take  a seat  coolly,  pick  up  a newspaper,  and  attempt 
to  listen  to  all  that  is  passing.  Nay,  he  will  venture, 
ever  and  anon,  to  throw  in  a remark,  as  if  he  were 
the  party  concerned,  and  as  if  his  affairs  were  the 
topics  under  consideration.  But  enough  for  the 
present.” 

IV. THE  DAY  OF  TRIAL. 

“ The  day  of  embarrassment,”  Rev.  Wm.  Arthur 
remarks,  “ is  the  tradesman’s  day  of  proof.  Then 
what  is  in  a man  shows  itself.  It  is  the  day  of 
temptation,  too ; a thousand  impulses  to  do  wrong 
arise  and  push  with  giant  power.  Directly  above  the 
great  cataract  of  insolvency  lie  most  dangerous 
rapids.  Once  there,  the  tide  hurrying  him  toward 
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ruin,  and  the  fall  close  by — resounding  as  with  the 
powers  of  destruction  in  his  ears — the  tradesman’s 
conscience  runs  imminent  risk  of  bewilderment. 
Many  who  have  not  lied  before,  begin  to  lie  then. 
Many  who  have  not  cheated  before,  begin  to  cheat  # 
then.  Many  who  have  never  preyed  on  any  man, 
begin  then  to  look  around  for  a victim.  Some  strange, 
confused,  irrational  hope  of  staving  off  the  evil  day — 
of  postponing  the  shame — beguiles  the  poor  debtor 
into  fraud  after  fraud,  into  folly  after  folly,  till,  at  the 
day  of  exposure,  inevitable  after  all,  his  father  has  to 
mourn  over  a son  not  only  unhappy,  but  disreputable ; 
his  wife  to  mourn  over  a husband  not  only  ruined, 
but  disgraced ; his  children  to  mourn  over  not  only 
blighted  prospects,  but  a tarnished  name ; his 
religious  connections,  if  such  he  had,  to  mourn  not 
only  the  disaster  of  a brother,  but  the  dishonour  of  a 
Christian  name.” 

V. MAGNETISM  IN  TRADE. 

There  are  few  of  our  readers  engaged  in  trade  that 
will  not  understand  and  feel  the  force  of  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

There  is  a kind  of  magnetism  in  trade  that  goes  a 
great  way  towards  explaining  the  greater  success  of 
one  man  over  another  who  seems  to  have  equal 
opportunities.  While  conversing  with  a very  enthusi- 
astic friend  the  other  day,  he  remarked — 

“ How  queer  it  is  that  sometimes  when  a customer 
enters  the  shop  I feel  as  though  it  would  bo  impossible 
to  sell  him  a fip’s  worth,  but  at  another  time  I feel 
as  though  I could  make  a customer  buy  just  what  I 
feel  inclined  to  sell ! Thero  is  a real  magnetism 
about  it,  I am  sure.” 
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“ Yes,”  we  replied,  “and  your  battery  is  not  always 
in  order.” 

“ What ! ” be  answered,  “ do  you  mean  the  differ- 
ence is  all  in  me?” 

“ Most  certainly ; for  you  confess  that  it  is  all  a 
• matter  of  feeling,”  we  replied,  “ and  the  great  means 
of  always  keeping  up  this  magnetic  power  is  to  be 
absorbed  in  what  we  are  doing  by  avoiding  temptations 
to  day-dreaming  and  hazy  speculations.” 

We  think  that  here’s  an  important  matter  for  every 
salesman ! Whatever  is  to  be  done  well  must  be 
done  earnestly ; the  man  must  be  fully  magnetized 
for  the  labour  before  him — fully  charged  with 
earnestness.  We  have  seen  good  and  extensive 
customers  provoked  and  impelled  to  leave  a business 
establishment  by  the  lackadaisical  manner  in  which 
they  were  treated.  They  found  it  difficult  to  buy  at 
all,  or  had  no  confidence  in  the  shopman’s  desire  to 
sell.  They  like  something  akin  to  real-heartedness  ; 
they  want  to  find  a man  in  the  full  bloom  of  true 
enterprise ; and  they  almost  instinctively  catch  the 
indifference  of  the  salesman,  and  draw  themselves 
away  without  becoming  purchasers. 

There  is  more  in  this  matter  of  magnetism  in  trade 
than  many  will  be  willing  to  allow ; but  if  they  will 
try  a little  while  the  whole-souled  way  of  attending 
on  their  business,  treating  every  customer  as  though 
each  one  might  be  a large  purchaser,  they  will  find  new 
success,  and  will  enjoy  attention  to  business  with  more 
relish  than  they  have  ever  known. — Washington  Star. 

Precisely  the  same  in  its  application  to  all  things. 
An  editor  must  put  his  soul  into  his  paper,  or  it  will 
not  magnetize  the  reader.  A clergyman,  without 
magnetism,  will  have  little  effect  upon  his  hearers. 
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A teacher,  to  impress  a fact  or  a principle  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  must  impart  it  with  magnetic  force, 
like  clear  sunlight  upon  the  daguerrotype  plate. 
Between  lovers  there  must  be  a magnetic  affinity,  or 
no  congeniality.  And  so  it  is  in  all  things. 

Moral  : Keep  the  magnetic  battery  in  good  condi- 
tion, in  working  order ; that  is  to  say,  keep  the  body 
in  health  and  the  brain  well  balanced. 

VI. A GOOD  BARGAIN. 

A cloth  manufacturer  offers  to  a cloth  merchant  a 
parcel  of  cloth.  His  manner,  or  something  else, 
tells  the  merchant  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
finding  money.  He  asks  a fair  price.  According  to 
the  best  judgment  of  the  merchant,  the  price  would 
afford  the  maker  a fair  remuneration,  and  would 
afford  himself  a fair  profit.  But  he  knows,  or  he 
guesses,  that  money  happens  to  be,  at  that  moment, 
of  exorbitant  value  to  his  neighbour.  On  this 
conviction  he  refuses  the  fair  price,  and  offers  one 
that  would  double  his  own  profit,  but  would  leave  the 
other  without  any  profit,  or  with  a loss.  The  other 
hesitates,  reasons,  entreats,  but  at  last  reluctantly 
yields.  The  merchant  exults  in  a good  bargain.  A 
good  bargain  ! — is  that  what  you  call  it  ? Why,  the 
thing  you  have  done  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
taking  advantage  of  your  neighbour’s  necessity  to 
deprive  him  of  the  just  reward  of  his  labour,  and  to 
put  it  in  your  own  pocket.  “ But  I am  not  bound 
to  look  after  another  man’s  interests.”  Yes,  you  are. 
God  has  bound  you  to  it.  Ho  has  bound  all  other 
men  to  do  the  same  thing  to  you.  “But,  if  my  money 
were  not  of  more  value  than  his  goods,  why  did  ho 
accept  it  ? I did  not  force  him.”  Yes,  you  did,  as 
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far  as  in  you  lay.  You  saw  you  had  him  in  a position 
where  he  must  either  submit  to  the  loss  you  impose 
upon  him  or  risk  a heavier.  You  took  advantage  of 
him.  You  believed  that  the  whole  profits,  fairly 
divided,  would  leave  him  a share  and  you  a share. 
You  saw  a chance  of  getting  his  share  for  yourself, 
and  you  seized  it.  It  was  not  fair.  It  was  not 
brotherly.  It  was  not  after  the  will  of  God.  All  the 
mercantile  maxims  in  the  world  will  not  consecrate 
it. — William,  Arthur. 


VII. — A TRUE  BUSINESS  MAN. 

You  might  often  have  seen  driving  into  Bristol  a 
man  under  the  middle  size,  verging  toward  sixty, 
wrapped  up  in  a coat  of  deep  olive,  with  gray  hair, 
an  open  countenance,  a quick,  brown  eye,  and  an  air 
less  expressive  of  polish  than  of  push.  He  drives  a 
phaeton,  with  a first-rate  horse,  at  full  speed.  He 
looks  as  if  he  had  work  to  do,  and  had  the  art  of 
doing  it.  On  the  way  he  overtakes  a woman  carrying 
a bundle.  In  an  instant  the  horse  is  reined  up  by 
her  side,  and  a voice  of  contagious  promptitude  tells 
her  to  put  up  her  bundle  and  mount.  The  voice 
communicates  to  the  astonished  pedestrian  its  own 
energy.  Bho  is  forthwith  seated,  and  away  dashes 
the  phaeton.  In  a few  minutes  the  stranger  is 
deposited  in  Bristol,  with  the  present  of  some  pretty 
little  book,  and  the  phaeton  hastens  on  to  Nelson 
Street.  There  it  turns  into  the  archway  of  an  immense 
warehouse.  “Here,  boy;  take  my  horse  ! take  my 
horse  ! ” It  is  the  voice  of  the  head  of  the  firm.  The 
boy  flies.  The  master  passes  through  the  offices  as 
if  he  had  three  days’  work  to  do.  Yet  his  eye  notes 
evervthing.  He  reaches  his  private  office.  He  takes 
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from  his  pocket  a memorandum  book,  on  which  he 
has  set  down,  in  order,  the  duties  of  the  day.  A 
boy  waits  at  the  door.  He  glances  at  his  book,  and 
orders  th*e  boy  to  call  a clerk.  The  clerk  is  there 
promptly,  and  receives  his  instructions  in  a moment. 
“Now,  what  is  the  nest  thing?”  asks  the  master, 
glancing  at  his  memorandum.  Again  the  boy  is  on 
the  wing,  and  another  clerk  appears.  ITe  is  soon 
dismissed.  “Now,  what  is  the  next  thing?”  again 
looking  at  the  memorandum.  At  the  call  of  the 
messenger,  a young  man  approaches  the  office  door. 
He  is  a “traveller;”  but  notwithstanding  the  habitual 
push  and  self-possession  of  his  class,  he  evidently  is 
approaching  his  employer  with  reluctance  and 
embarrassment.  He  almost  pauses  at  the  entrance. 
And  now  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  strict  man 
of  business,  he  feels  much  confused. 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter?  I understand  you 
can’t  make  your  cash  quite  right.” 

“ No,  sir.” 

“ How  much  are  you  short  ? ” 

“Eight  pounds,  sir.” 

“Never  mind;  I am  quite  sure  you  have  done 
what  is  right  and  honourable.  It  is  some  mistake ; 
and  you  won’t  let  it  happen  again.  Take  this,  and 
make  your  account  straight.” 

I he  young  man  takes  the  proffered  paper.  He 
sees  an  order  for  ten  pounds ; and  retires  as  full  of 
admiration  as  he  had  approached  full  of  anxiety. 

“Now,  what  is  the  next  thing?”  This  time  a 
porter  is  summoned.  He  comes  forward  as  if  ho 
expected  rebuke.  “ Oh  ! I have  got  such  a complaint 
reported  against  you.  You  know  that  will  never  do. 
You  must  not  let  that  occur  again.” 
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Thus,  with  incredible  despatch,  matter  after  matter 
is  settled,  and  all  who  leave  that  office  go  to  their 
work  as  if  some  one  had  oiled  all  their  jointe. 

At  another  time  you  find  the  master  passing  through 
the  warehouse.  Here  his  quick  glance  descries  a 
man  who  is  moving  drowsily,  and  he  says  a sharp 
word  that  makes  him,  in  a moment,  nimble.  There, 
he  sees  another  blundering  at  his  work.  He  had  no 
idea  that  the  master’s  eye  was  upon  him,  till  he  finds 
himself  suddenly  supplanted  at  the  job.  In  a trice, 
it  is  done ; and  his  master  leaves  him  to  digest  the 
stimulant.  Now,  a man  comes  up  to  tell  him  of  some 
plan  he  has  in  his  mind  for  improving  something  in 
his  own  department  of  the  business.  “Yes,  thank 
you,  that’s  a good  idea;”  and  putting  half-a-crown 
into  his  hand,  he  passes  on.  In  another  place  he 
finds  a man  idling.  You  can  soon  see,  that  of  all 
spectacles  this  is  the  one  least  to  his  mind.  “ If  you 
waste  five  minutes,  that  is  not  much ; but  probably 
if  you  waste  five  minutes  yourself,  you  lead  some  one 
else  to  waste  five  minutes,  and  that  makes  ten.  If  a 
third  follow  your  example,  that  makes  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Now,  there  are  about  a hundred  and  eighty  of 
us  here ; and  if  every  one  wasted  five  minutes  in  a 
day,  what  would  it  come  to?  Let  me  see.  Why,  it 
would  be  fifteen  hours ; and  fifteen  hours  a day  would 
be  ninety  hours,  about  eight  days’  working  time  in  a 
week ; and  in  a year,  would  be  four  hundred  days. 
Do  you  think  we  could  ever  stand  waste  like  that  ? ” 
The  poor  loiterer  is  utterly  confounded.  He  had  no 
idea  of  eating  up  fifteen  horn’s,  much  less  four  hundred 
days,  of  his  good  employer’s  time  ; and  he  never  saw 
before  how  fast  five  minutes  could  be  multiplied. — 
The  Successful  Merchant. 
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XIII. 

(general  liooh-Meepmg. 

I. DEFINITIONS. 

Book-Keeping  is  the  art  of  keeping  accounts  in  such 
a manner  that  a person  may  at  any  time  know  the 
true  state  of  his  business,  or  of  his  debts  and  credits, 
by  an  inspection  of  his  books.  The  term  General 
Book-Keeping  signifies  that  kind  of  book-keeping 
which  is  suitable  for  persons  generally,  such  as 
farmers,  mechanics,  professional  men,  retailers,  and, 
indeed,  all  persons  except  merchants  engaged  in  a 
wholesale  business. 

“Whenever  one  person  receives  any  thing  from 
another,  which  he  does  not  pay  for  at  the  time,  he  is 
said  to  be  in  debt  for  it,  and  is  called  a Debtor.  A 
person  who  sells  property  without  receiving  payment 
at  the  time,  is  said  to  give  credit  for  it,  and  is  called 
a Creditor.  In  other  words,  the  receiver  is  always 
the  Debtor,  and  the  giver  is  always  the  Creditor.  In 
keeping  accounts  it  is  customary,  and  more  convenient, 
to  abridge  and  write  Dr.  for  Debtor,  and  Cr.  for 
Creditor. 

The  word  To , with  which  the  creditor  commences 
the  entry  in  his  book,  indicates  that  the  debtor  owes 
for  whatever  has  been  sold  to  him ; and  the  word 
Bg,  with  which  the  debtor  commences  the  entry  in 
bis  book,  the  reception  bg  him  of  that  which  tho 
creditor  has  charged  to  him. 
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Samuel  Adams  Dr. 
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/ 

41/ 

10 

5 

0 

£52 

17 

0 

To 

Balance  brought  down,.... 

£18 

6 

0 

II. — THE  SIMPLEST  FORM  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

The  simplest  form  of  accounts  is  kept  by  means 
of  a single  book,  which,  though  differing  slightly  from 
the  Ledger  used  in  other  forms,  is  really  a Ledger,  the 
Dr.  and  Or.  entries  standing  on  opposite  pages. 

Its  object  is  to  show  how  the  owner  stands  toward 
the  various  persons  with  whom  he  has  credit 
transactions.  Two  pages  opposite  each  other  are 
appropriated  for  each  individual  account.  The  name 
of  the  person,  and  his  residence  (if  this  is  necessary 
to  identify  him),  should  be  written  in  a bold  hand  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  or  at  the  head  of  the  account, 
for  a title,  as  in  the  above  examples. 

The  left-hand  page  is  devoted  to  the  Dr.  entries, 
and  the  right-hand  page  to  the  Cr.  entries.  Each  page 
is  divided  by  perpendicular  lines  into  seven  spaces, 
in  the  first  of  which  the  year  and  month  are  entered ; 
in  the  second,  the  day  of  the  month  ; in  the  third, 
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Samuel  Adams 
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12 
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31 

ii  Balance  to  new  Account, . 



18 

6 

0 

£52 

17 

0 

the  items  bought  and  sold ; and  in  the  others  their 
value. 

In  the  case  of  small  Ledgers,  the  Index  may  be 
conveniently  written  in  a few  of  the  first  pages  of  the 
Ledger ; but  where  large  Ledgers  are  used,  it  will  be 
found  more  convenient  to  employ  a separate  Index. 

The  foregoing  account  of  a farmer  with  a retail 
merchant  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  form  of 
book-keeping. 

When  one  side  of  the  account  contains  more  entries 
than  the  other,  as  in  this  example,  an  oblique  line 
should  be  drawn  across  the  unoccupied  space,  as  is 
rere  done.  The  amount  of  the  debits  and  credits, 

■ ■'hen  footed,  should  equal  each  other,  and  be  on  the 
•;ame  horizontal  line. 

I 

III. ANOTHEP.  FORM  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

Where  one’s  transactions  are  extensivo  and  at  all 
duplicated,  another  form  of  accounts,  in  which  three 
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books,  the  Day-book,  the  Ledger,  and  the  Cash- 
book are  used,  will  be  found  most  advantageous. 

The  Day-book  is  a book  in  which  all  the  debit  and 
credit  transactions  of  the  day  are  entered  at  the  time 
and  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  whether  with 
one  or  many  persons.  The  date  in  the  Day-book 
is  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  and  the  left-hand 
space  is  used  for  entering  the  folio  of  the  Ledger 
into  which  the  entry  is  posted. 


16  ls<  July,  1866. 

~d. 


6 


0 


0 

The  Ledger  is  a book  to  which  the  entries  recorded 
in  the  Day-book  are  transferred,  or  posted,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  present  the  account  with  each  person 
on  a folio  by  itself.  It  is  ruled  as  follows  : The 
pages  are  divided  bv  double  perpendicular  lines  into 
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Peter  Brown,  Printer,  Trongate, 
Glasgoiv. 

To  20  Reams  Double  Crown  Print- 
ing Paper,  21  lb @ 11/ 

,i  5 Reams  Double  Demy  Yellow 

Printing  Paper,  23  lb @ 12/6 

— 4. 

P.  Thomson,  Bookseller,  Aberdeen. 

To  2 Doz.  Burns’  Poetical  Works,  30/ 
n 3 n Scottish  Songs,  with 

Music,  12/ 
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S.  Wright,  Bookseller,  London. 

To  8 Doz.  Trials  of  Margaret  Lind- 
say,   @ 6/ 

ii  8 Doz.  Lights  and  Shadows  of 

Scottish  Life, @ 6/ 

ii  12  Doz.  How  to  Write, @ 6/ 

„ 20  Reams  Cream  Laid  Note 
Paper,  18  lb @12/ 
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two  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  ruled  like  the 
Ledger  in  the  first  form  of  accounts,  with  this  excep- 
tion— there  is  an  additional  space  at  the  left  of  the 
money  columns  in  which  is  entered  the  page  of  the 
Day-book  from  which  the  entry  is  posted.  This 
done,  place  the  folio  of  the  Ledger  opposite  the 
account  in  the  Day-book  to  show  that  it  has  been 
posted.  The  amount  only  of  the  articles  purchased  at 
any  one  time  is  earned  to  the  Ledger.  The  debit 
entry,  “ To  Goods,  16,  £14  2s  6d,”  which  is  the 
first  in  the  following  Ledger  in  the  account  with 
Peter  Brown,  is  elliptical.  Supply  the  ellipses,  and 
the  entry  will  stand  thus : 11  To  or  For  the  amount  of 
the  articles  entered  in  the  Day-book  on  the  16th 
page,  £14  2s  6d.”  The  same  remark  applies  to  all 
Ledger  entries.  Another  form  is  to  enter  in  the 
Ledger,  “To  Merchandise,”  or  “ By  Merchandise,” 
“ Sundries,”  “ Groceries,”  “ Goods,”  “ Cash,” 
“ Note,”  “ Order,”  etc.,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  chance 
to  be. 

On  the  last  page  is  a specimen  of  the  entries  in  the 
Day-book.  On  the  following  page  you  may  see  how 
these  entries,  together  with  others,  are  posted  in  the 
Ledger. 

The  Cash-book  is  a book  in  which  all  cash  pay- 
ments are  entered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
made.  Whatever  cash  is  received  is  entered  on  the 
left-hand  page,  or  Dr.  side,  and  whatever  cash  is 
paid  out  is  entered  on  the  right  hand  page,  or  C'r. 
side.  It  should  be  balanced  every  day,  and  the 
various  entries,  at  regular  short  intervals,  posted  into 
the  Ledger.  On  page  101  will  be  found  a specimen 
of  the  entiles  in  a Cash-book. 


Peter  Brown,  Glasgow. 
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XIV. 

Commercial  forms. 


I. ABBREVIATIONS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  abbreviations  used  in 
accounts:  Bo't.,  for  bought ; Co.,  for  company;  B. 
P.,  for  bill  of  parcels;  yds.,  for  yards;  ps.,  for  pieces; 
hhds.,  for  hogsheads;  brls.,  for  barrels;  cwt.,  for 
hundred  weight ; qrs.,  for  quarters  ; lb.,  for  pound  ; 
doz.,  for  dozen;  pr.,  for  pair;  <jro.,  for  gross;  @,  for 
at ; hlcfs.,  for  handkerchiefs ; ea.,  for  each ; m.,  for 
month  ; d.,  for  day  ; ojo,  for  per  cent. 

II. BILLS  OF  PARCELS  OR  INVOICES. 

Everyone  should  know  how  to  “make  out,”  or 
write,  neatly,  elegantly,  and  correctly,  a common 
bill,  sometimes  called  a bill  of  parcels,  or  a bill  of 
purchase,  or  invoice,  which  particularises  the  various 
articles  of  the  sale  of  which  it  is  a statement.  When 
the  articles  are  sold  and  delivered  at  one  time  and 
place,  the  date  is  written  at  the  top  of  the  account ; 
if  not,  the  different  dates  are  placed  in  the  margin. 
The  examples  cited  on  the  following  page  will  illustrate 
both  these  forms. 
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Examples. 


Mr  James  Williams, 


York,  June  3 d,  1866. 

Bo't  of  Smith  & Jones, 
Grocers  and  Provision  Merchants. 


25  lbs.  Wheat  Flour,  at  3d, 

5 ii  Coffee,  at  Is  8d, 

7 n Sugar,  at  5d, 

1 ii  Tea, 

Rec’d  Pay’t, 


£0 

6 

3 

0 

8 

4 

0 

2 

11 

0 

3 

8 

£1 

1 

2 

Smith  & Jones. 


Mr  Peter  Brooks, 

1866.  To  William  Ward,  Dr. 

Boot  and  Shoemaker. 


March  2 

For  1 pair  Fine  Boots, 

£1 

5 

0 

„ - 

„ 1 n Calf -skin  Shoes, 

0 

12 

6 

n — 

.1  Repairing  Shoes, 

0 

3 

0 

April  7 

„ 1 pair  Ladies’  Gaiters, 

0 

5 

6 

June  1 

i.  1 ii  Boys’  Shoes, 

0 

10 

0 

n 

n Repairing  Boots, 

0 

2 

6 

1866. 

Cr. 

2 

18 

6 

April  7 

By  Cash, 

2 

0 

0 

Balance  due  W.  W., 

£0 

18 

6 

William  Ward. 


Mr  Harvey  Underwood, 

WB.  To  Henry  Hardy,  Dr. 


May  10. — Ff/r  l.J  days’  Labour  repairing  Cistern 
and  Purnp,  at  5s, 

£0  [ 7 

6 

June  6. — n 1 day’s  Labour  at  New  House, 

0 5 

0 

Received  Pay’t, 

£0  I 12 

6 

_ _ Pro  Henry  Hardy 

Red  Bank,  June  10,  1866.  Robert  Hardy. 
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Mr  John  Mason, 

10  busli.  Corn,  at  3s, 

2 n Potatoes,  at  2s  6d, 

3 doz.  Eggs,  at  10d, 

Charged  in  ace’t. 


JtYE,  April  14,  I860. 
Bo’t  of  A.  Farmer. 


£1 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

£1 

17 

G 

A.  Farmer. 


III. ACCOUNTS  CURRENT. 

A Bill  of  Account,  called  also  an  Account  Current, 
is  a record  of  the  unsettled  transactions  between  the 
parties  named  in  the  account,  coniprising  both  debits 
and  credits.  It  should  contain  a list  of  the  items 
bought  and  sold,  together  with  their  prices,  and  should 
show  the  date  of  each  transaction  ; thus  : 

Example. 


Mr  George  Graham, 

In  acct.  with  James  Armitage, 


I860 

Jan. 

Feb. 


May 


] 860 
Feb. 
May 


Dr. 


For  3 gallons  Molasses, 

£ 

0 

s. 

6 

d. 

i; 

£ 

s. 

a 2 sets  Cups  and  Saucers, 

0 

2 

6 

n 15  yds.  Calico, 

0 

9 

0 

a 2A  a Flannel, 

0 

2 

8 

,,  3 papers  of  Pins, 

0 

1 

„ 4 lbs.  Coffee,  

0 

010 

,,  12  lbs.  Brown  Sugar, 

0 

5 

6 

1 

14 

Bi/ 10  lbs.  Butter, 

H Cash,  per  son  George, 

0 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

,,  Balance  Due, 

0 

0 

2 

1 

14 
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IV. RECEIVE  NOTES  AND  INVOICES. 

Invoices  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  a mere 
detailed  account  of  goods  sold  directly  by  one  party 
to  another,  and  containing  nothing  hut  the  weight, 
measure,  or  tale  of  the  articles  at  their  respective 
prices,  with  the  sum  total.  The  second  is  a statement 
of  goods  bought  by  one  party  for  account  of  another, 
or  consigned  for  sale  by  the  purchaser  to  some  agent. 
In  the  latter  case  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
particulars  and  value  of  the  goods,  an  account  of  the 
various  charges  thereon.  The  forms  of  business 
require  that  every  invoice  should  be  dated  and  signed 
by  the  parties  making  it.  We  give  an  example  of 
the  second  kind  on  the  next  page. 

ExampR’. 

Invoice  of  Merchandise  shipped  by  R.  Morins  on  board  the  Ship 
Hep.ald,  Chase,  Master,  for  New  York,  by  order  and  for 
account  and  risk  of  P.  Duff,  merchant  there. 


4 Packages,  No.  1 to  4 : 

P.D.  Xo.  1,  containing  50  pieces,  3000  yds. 

3J.Y.!  Fig.  Satins @ 

Xo.  2,  containing  GOO  pcs.  Hoi.  Jaconets 
Xo.  3,  t,  GOO  ii  Fancy  two- 

colour  Fur  Prints 

Xo.  4,  containing  GOO  pieces  Fancy 

five-colour  Fur  Prints 

Charges. 

Commission,  5 per  cent,  on  £1800 

Export  duty  and  entry,  £12 10/;  Cartage, 
Wharfage,  and  Lighterage,  £8  10/.... 
Insurance  and  Policy 


£ 

5/ 

750 

5/ 

150 

10/ 

300 

20/ 

GOO 

£90 

21 

89 

200 

Amt.  due  in  Cash  Ajiril  10  next  Ster. 
In  Federal  currency,  §8888  88 
I London,  Dec.  30,  1805.  R.  Morris. 


2000 
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V. ACCOUNT  OF  SALES. 

When  you  sell  goods  for  another  person,  you  mus 
transmit  to  him  an  account  exhibiting  all  the  necessar 
particulars  of  the  sale,  including  the  customary  charge: 
and  expenses.  If  they  are  sold  on  credit,  and  at  th< 
risk  of  the  consignee,  the  names  of  the  purchaser; 
and  the  terms  agreed  upon  must  be  stated ; but  thi 
is  not  necessary  when  the  sales  are  for  cash  or  th< 
agent  guarantees  the  debts. 

Example. 


Account  Sales  of  Produce  for  account  of  Messrs  Jones  <fr  Brown 
Phalanx,  Jersey. 


1855. 
Aug.  1 


£ 

s. 

d. 

6 bbls.  Potatoes,  lsjj  quality,  at  9/ 

2 

14 

0 

2 <i  n 2nd  ii  at  8/ 

0 

16 

0 

1 bl.  Butter  Squashes 

0 

10 

6 

2 bbls.  Ruta-baga  Turnips...- 

0 

19 

3 

10  baskets  Apples 

1 

4 

0 

6 

3 

9 

UmW  yto> 

Freight  and  Cartage 9/ 

Commission  at  10  per  cent 12/4 

1 

1 

4 

Net  Proceeds 

5 

2 

5 

Liverpool,  August  3, 1856. 


Dunn  k Forbes, 

Per  A.  C. 


VI. NOTES,  RECEIPTS,  DRAFTS,  ETC. 


1.  A Promissory  Note. 

£123  4s  6d.  Glasoow,  March  30//?,  1366. 

I promise  to  pay  to  Thomas  Smith,  oi 
order,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds,  fom 
shillings,  and  sixpence  sterling,  value  received. 

William  Johnson. 
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2.  A Joint  Promissory  Note. 

£o00.  London,  March  30th,  1866. 

Three  months  after  date,  we  promise, 
jointly  and  severally,  to  pay  to  Richard  Marks,  or 
order,  at  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank,  five  hundred 
.pounds  sterling,  value  received. 

John  Wilson. 

William  Stone. 


3.  A Draft. 

~125>  Dublin,  Sept.  2ith,  1866. 

One  day  after  sight  pay  to  the  order  of 
Lenry  Steele  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
sterling,  and  charge  to  the  account  of 

,r  Horace  Wilkins. 

Messrs  Takess,  Lee,  & Cablton,  ) 

Glasgow.  j 

4.  A Pieceiptfor  Money  on  Account. 

-fork,  February  20th,  1866,  Received  from  John 
ennings,  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  on  account. 

Leander  Loomis. 


£{•20. 


o.  A Bill. 

Glasgow,  Mag  27 th,  1866. 
Six  months  after  date  pay  to  me,  or  my 
, r,  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  sterling,  for 
alue  received.  ° 


Mr  Isaac  Kilboubne, 

294  Buchanan  Street,  ■ 
Glasgoxo. 


Frederick  Tompkins. 
Isaac  Kileourne. 
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6.  A Receipt  for  Bill. 

Glasgow,  May  27th,  1866,  Received  from  Isaac 
Kilbourne,  his  acceptance  for  four  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  sterling  at  six  months  from  this  date,  which, 
when  paid,  will  be  in  full  of  all  accounts  and  demands 
to  date. 

£420.  Frederick  Tompkins. 


7.  Order  for  Money  and  Goods. 

Monroe,  July  25tli,  1866.  • 

James  Armitage,  Esq. 

Please  pay  to  William  Faithful,  or  order, 
fourteen  pounds  in  goods  from  your  warehouse  and 
six  pounds  sterling  in  money,  and  charge  the  same  to 
£20.  Smith  & Whitney. 


8.  Bills  of  Exchange .* 

£1000  Hongkong,  June  1st,  1866. 

Thirty  days  after  sight  of  this  first  of 
exchange  (second  and  third  unpaid),  pay  to  Walter 
Jenkins  and  Company,  or  order,  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  value  received. 

James  Cook. 

To  Messrs  Hart  & Brothers,  ) 

London.  J 


* Bills  of  Exchange  are  often  made  in  sets,  one  of  which 
being  paid,  the  other  is  thereby  rendered  worthless.  The 
object  is,  if  one  is  lost  by  remitting  or  otherwise,  the  other  can 
be  used. 
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£1000.  Hongkong,  June  1st,  1866. 

Thirty  clays  after  sight  of  this  second  of 
exjhange  (first  and  third  unpaid),  pay  to  Walter 
Jenkins  and  Company,  or  order,  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  value  received. 

James  Cook. 

To  Messrs  Hart  & Bkotheks,  ) 

London.  f 


9.  Bill  Payable  by  Instalments. 

£60.  Glasgow,  Dec.  11th,  1866. 

By  equal  instalments,  at  three,  four,  and 
five  months  after  date,  pay  to  me,  or  my  order,  sixty 
pounds  sterling,  for  value  received. 

Peter  Brown. 
John  Thomson. 

To  Mr  John  Thomson,  ) 

14  Princes  Street,  - 
Edinburgh. ) 


*»*  A receipt  for  any  sum  amounting  to  £2,  or  upwards, 
requires  a penny  stamp. 

Inland  Bills  and  Promissory  Notes  must  be  drawn 
on  stamps,  as  under  : — 


When  sum 

not  exceeding  £5,  . . 

..  £0 

0 

1 

Above  £5, 

and  not  above  £10, 

0 

0 

2 

10, 

— 

25, 

0 

0 

3 

25, 

— 

50, 

0 

0 

6 

50, 

— 

75, 

0 

0 

9 

75, 

— 

100, 

0 

1 

0 

100, 

— 

200, 

0 

2 

0 

200, 

— 

300, 

0 

3 

0 

300, 

— 

400, 

0 

4 

0 

400, 

— 

500, 

0 

* 

0 

600, 

— 

750, 

0 

7 

6 

750, 

— 

1000, 

..  0 

10 

6 
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EXPLANATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  TERMS. 

Acceptance,  the  act  of  accepting  a bill,  or  the 
draft  when  accepted. 

Account,  a statement  or  record  of  business  trans- 
actions. 

Account  Current,  a statement  of  transactions, 
showing  the  items  of  an  account,  debtor  and  creditor. 

Acquittance,  a discharge  in  writing  for  a sum  of 
money,  acknowledging  it  to  have  been  paid. 

Advance,  money  paid  upon  goods  before  their 
delivery,  consignment,  or  sale. 

Advice,  the  information  given  by  letter  of  a bill  or 
any  other  commercial  transaction. 

Antedate,  a fictitious  date,  prior  to  the  true  date 
of  a bond,  bill,  etc. 

Arbitration,  settling  disputes  between  two  parties, 
without  recourse  to  law,  by  referring  them  to  a third, 
or  arbitrator. 

Assets,  the  actual  property  of  any  hind,  belonging 
to  any  company,  merchant,  or  tradesman,  liable  for 
payment  of  debts. 

Assignee,  a person  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  a bankrupt. 

Audit,  the  examination  of  accounts  by  an  authorized 
person,  termed  an  auditor. 

Balance,  the  difference  between  the  debtor  and 
creditor  sides  of  an  account. 

Bankrupt,  a person  who  has  not  the  means  of 
paying  his  debts. 

Bill,  a term  generally  applied  to  a draft  after 
acceptance,  or  a promissory  note. 

Bill  «f  Sale,  a deed  by  which  a right  or  interest 
in  cortain  goods  is  transferred. 
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Brokerage,  the  commission  paid  to  brokers. 

Capital,  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  any 
business. 

Charter,  a written  evidence  of  some  grant  or  pri- 
vilege. 

Check  or  Cheque,  an  order  to  a banker  to  pay  an 
amount  specified  to  the  bearer.  If  crossed,  namely, 
having  two  lines  drawn  across  its  face,  it  transfers 
the  payment  from  the  bearer,  and  becomes  payable 
only  through  a banker. 

Clearing  a Ship,  is  entering  all  particulars  relat- 
ing to  her  at  the  custom-house. 

Composition,  part  of  a debt  taken  in  lieu  of  the 
whole. 

Consignee,  a factor,  agent,  or  other  person  to 
whom  goods  are  consigned. 

Contra,  a term  used  in  the  cases  of  accounts  having 
items  on  both  sides,  or  credits  against  debits. 

Coupons,  an  interest  certificate,  printed  at  the 
bottom?  of  transferable  bonds. 

Debit  Side,  the  left-hand  page  or  side  of  an  ac- 
count. 

Dividend,  a share  of  any  profit,  debt,  or  capital ; 
also,  the  interest  in  the  stocks. 

Embargo,  the  stopping  of  ships  by  order  of  Go- 
vernment. 

Endorse,  to  write  on  the  back  of  a paper,  bill, 
cheque,  or  other  document. 

Entrepot,  a public  magazine  in  most  foreign 
countries  for  the  reception  of  merchandise  imported. 

Excise,  an  inland  tax  levied  upon  various  com- 
modities. 

Exportation,  the  act  of  sending  goods  from  one 
country  to  another. 
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Fellowship,  in  commerce,  is  when  two  or  more 
join  their  stock  and  trade  together,  dividing  their  gain 
or  loss  proportionally. 

Gkoss  Weight,  the  whole  weight  of  goods,  includ- 
ing chests  or  bags,  dust,  di-oss,  etc. 

Guarantee,  a security — a power  that  sees  stipula- 
tions performed. 

Hypothecation,  the  act  of  pledging  anything  for  se- 
curity without  parting  with  the  immediate  possession. 

Importation,  the  act  of  bringing  goods  into  a 
country  from  foreign  parts. 

Insolvent,  a person  not  possessed  of  a capital 
adequate  to  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

Letter  of  Attorney  or  Power  of  Attorney,  a 
writing  which  empowers  one  person  to  act  for  another. 

Letter  of  Credit,  a letter  by  which  one  person 
can  receive  money  on  the  credit  of  another. 

Net,  beyond  all  charges  or  outlay. 

Partnership,  the  association  of  two  or  more 
persons  for  carrying  on  some  business,  to  share  the 
profit  or  loss  resulting  from  such. 

Procuration,  the  power  given  by  a merchant  to  a 
clerk  or  agent  to  write  his  signature  or  firm. 

Protest,  the  declaration  by  a notary  of  the 
dishonour  of  a bill,  or  declaring  in  case  of  a ship 
that  damage  to  cargo  has  not  arisen  from  fault  of 
ship. 

Salvage,  an  allowance  made  for  saving  ships  or 
goods  from  dangers  of  seas,  enemies,  etc. 

Sea- worthy,  is  when  a ship  is  in  eveiy  respect 
fitted  for  the  destined  voyage. 

Specie,  coin,  as  distinguished  from  paper  money. 

Stock,  a fund  raised  by  a commercial  company ; 
a principal  sum  or  property  employed  in  trade. 
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Tellers,  officers  or  clerks  in  public  offices  and 
banks  who  reckon,  receive,  and  pay  money. 

Transit,  a custom-house  warrant  or  pass. 

Truck,  an  exchange  of  one  kind  of  goods  for  an- 
other ; to  barter  or  traffic. 

Underwriter,  a person  who  insures  ships,  cargoes, 
or  other  risks,  which  is  performed  by  writing  his 
name  under  a policy  of  insurance  alongside  of  a spe- 
cified sum. 

Toucher,  a document  or  paper  proving  that  some 
payment  has  been  made,  or  other  transaction  effected. 

Warehoused  Goods  or  Bonded  Goods,  certain 
articles  which,  on  being  landed,  are  warehoused  upon 
bond  being  given  for  the  payment  of  duties,  etc. 


INTEREST. 


What  is  usually  understood  by  interest  is  the 
imount  paid  by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  for  the 
lse  of  money.  Five  per  cent,  per  annum  is  equal  to 
i penny  a pound  per  month. 


PRESENT  WORTH  AND  DISCOUNT. 


The  present  worth  of  a note  or  debt  not  due  is  that 
um  which,  being  put  at  interest  until  the  maturity 
>f  said  note  or  debt,  will  amount  to  an  equal  sum 
herewith. 

Discount  is  the  allowance  made  for  the  payment  of 
aoney  before  it  is  due,  and  is  usually  the  difference 
etween  the  amount  due  and  its  present  worth. 
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I 

®anws  mrir  Morals. 

The  following  collection  of  maxims  and  moral  pre 
cepts  have  been  carefully  compiled  from  various 
sources.  Read  and  re-read  them.  Fix  them  ii 
your  memory.  Let  their  influence  be  seen  in  yoiu 
life.  They  are  the  words  of  wise  and  good  men. 

1.  The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a man’s 
credit  are  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of  your  hammer 
at  five  in  the  morning,  beard  by  a creditor,  makes 
him  easy  six  months  longer  j but  if  he  sees  you  at 
the  billiard  table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  a tavern, 
when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money 
the  next  day,  demands  it  before  he  can  receive  it  in 
f lamp. — Franklin. 

_ 2.  The  skill  of  a merchant  or  tradesman  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  combination  of  the  greatest  profit  with 
the  laast  expense ; and  he  will  make  the  most  money 
who  calmly  looks  from  the  “beginning  to  the  end,” 
rather  than  to  be  attracted  by  any  intermediate  point, 
however  profitable  it  may  appear. — Hunt. 

3.  As  a first  and  loading  principle,  let  every  trans^, 
action  be  of  that  pure  and  honest  character  that  you 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  have  it  appear  before  the 
whole  world  as  clearly  as  to  yourself.  It  is  of  the 
highest  consequence  that  you  should  not  only  culti- 
vate correct  principles,  but  that  you  should  place 
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nr  standard  so  high  as  to  require  great  vigilance  in 
ing  up  to  it. — Laurence. 

■4.  During  the  first  seven  years  of  my  business,  I 
ver  allowed  a bill  against  me  to  stand  unsettled 
er  the  Sabbath.  If  the  purchase  of  goods  was 
ide  at  auction  on  Saturday,  and  delivered  to  me,  I 
vays  examined  and  settled  the  bill  by  note  or  credit, 
that  in  case  I was  not  on  duty  on  Monday,  there 
•uld  be  no  trouble  for  my  boys  ; thus  keeping  my 
siness  before  me,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  drive  me. 
Laurence. 

5.  Your  duty  as  tradesmen  is  so  to  frame  your 
ithod  of  business  that  it  shall  serve  the  interests  of 
3 public  in  the  highest  possible  degree  ; and  then, 

to  gaining  the  public  eye,  why,  trust  to  sterling 
lustry,  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  your  system, 
d,  above  all,  to  the  blessing  of  Providence  for  as 
ich  “custom”  as  will  suffice  for  your  legitimate 
ds.  In  competing  with  others  for  public  favour, 
expedient  should  be  permitted  that  will  not  bear 
*se  examination.  Better  fail  of  success,  than  fall 
o improper  rivalry. — Lev.  William  Arthur. 

6.  Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but 
careful  to  keep  your  promise. — Washington. 

7.  John  Wesley,  in  his  powerful  sermon  on  the 
3 of  money,  lays  down  these  three  rules — Make 
you  can  ; save  all  you  can  ; give  all  you  can.  To 
ike  without  saving,  is  useless  and  absurd.  To 
ye  without  giving,  is  covetousness  and  idolatry. 

make  and  then  save,  is  wise.  To  save  and  then 
re,  is  Christian. — Rev.  William  Arthur. 

8.  In  the  first  place,  make  up  your  mind  to  accom- 
sh  whatever  you  undertake ; decide  upon  some 
rticnlar  employment,  and  persevere  in  it.  All 
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difficulties  are  overcome  by  diligence  and  assiduity 
Be  not  afraid  to  work  with  your  own  bands,  ano  - 
diligently  too.  “ A cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice.’  : 
Attend  to  your  own  business,  and  never  trust  it  tc  1 
another.  “ A pot  that  belongs  to  many  is  ill  stirree  - 
and  worse  boiled.”  Be  frugal.  “That  which  wil 
not  make  a pot  will  make  a pot  lid.”  Be  abstemious 
“Who  dainties  love  shall  beggars  prove.”  Kise  early  | 1 
“ The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry.”  Treat  ever^  * 
one  with  respect  and  civility.  “ Everything  is  gainec 
and  nothing  lost  by  courtesy.”  “ Good  manners . * 
insure  success.”  Never  anticipate  wealth  from  anj  « 
other  source  than  labour.  “ He  who  waits  for  dead 
men’s  shoes  may  have  to  go  for  a long  time  barefoot.” 
And,  above  all  things,  nil  desperandum ; for  “Heaven 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.”  If  you  implicitly 
follow  these  precepts,  nothing  can  hinder  you  from 
accumulating. — Hunt. 

9.  I made  fifteen  hundred  dollars  the  first  year, 
and  more  than  four  thousand  the  second.  Probably 
had  I made  four  thousand  the  first  year,  I should 
have  failed  the  second  or  third  year.  I practised  a 
system  of  rigid  economy,  and  never  allowed  myself 
to  spend  a fourpence  for  unnecessary  objects  until  I 
had  acquired  it. — Lawrence. 

10.  “ Commerce  is  a dirty  thing,”  we  have  heard 
literary  lips  say.  Yes,  in  dirty  hands,  it  is  a dirty 
thing;  and  in  rude  hands,  a rude  thing;  and  in 
covetous  hands,  a paltry,  pelfy  thing.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a thing  on  which  those  who  despise  it  are  largely 
dependent . — A rthur. 

The  following,  from  11  to  17  inclusive,  are  from 
Hunt’s  “ Worth  and  Wealth 

11.  Be  industrious.  Everybody  knows  that  in- 
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dustry  is  the  fundamental  virtue  in  the  man  of  busi- 
ness. But  it  is  not  every  sort  of  industry  which 
tends  to  wealth.  Many  men  work  hard  to  do  a great 
deal  of  business,  and  after  all,  make  less  money  than 
they  would  if  they  did  less.  Industry  should  be 
expended  in  seeing  to  all  the  details  of  business — in 
the  careful  finishing  up  of  each  separate  undertaking, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a system  as  will  keep 
everything  under  control. 

12.  Be  economical.  This  rule  also  is  familiar  to 
everybody.  Economy  is  a virtue  to  be  practised 
every  hour  in  a great  city.  It  is  to  be  practised  in 
pence  as  much  as  in  pounds.  A shilling  a day  saved 
amounts  to  an  estate  in  the  course  of  a life.  Economy 
is  especially  important  in  the  outset  of  life,  until  the 
foundations  of  an  estate  are  laid.  Many  men  are 
poor  all  their  days,  because,  when  their  necessary 
expenses  were  small,  they  did  not  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  save  a small  capital,  which  would  have 
changed  then  fortunes  for  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

13.  Stick  to  the  business  in  which  you  are  regu- 
larly employed.  Let  speculators  make  their  thou- 
sands in  a year  or  day ; mind  your  own  regular  trade, 
never  turning  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 
If  you  are  a merchant,  a professional  man,  or  a 
mechanic,  never  buy  lots  or  stocks  unless  you  have 
surplus  money  which  you  wish  to  invest.  Your  own 
business  you  understand  as  well  as  other  men ; but 
other  people’s  business  you  do  not  understand.  Let 
your  business  be  some  one  which  is  useful  to  the 
community.  All  such  occupations  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  profit  in  themselves,  while  mere  speculation 
has  no  such  element. 

14.  Never  take  great  hazards.  Such  hazards  are 
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seldom  well  balanced  by  the  prospects  of  profit ; and 
if  they  were,  the  habit  of  mind  which  is  induced  is 
unfavourable,  and  generally  the  result  is  bad.  To 
keep  what  you  have,  should  be  the  first  rule ; to  get 
what  you  can  fairly,  the  second. 

15.  Do  not  be  in  a hurry  to  get  rich.  Gradual 
gains  are  the  only  natural  gains  ; and  they  who  are 
in  haste  to  be  rich  break  over  sound  rules,  fall  into 
temptations  and  distress  of  various  sorts,  and  gene- 
rally fail  of  their  object.  There  is  no  use  in  getting 
rich  suddenly.  The  man  who  keeps  his  business 
under  his  control,  and  saves  something  from  year  to 
year  is  always  rich.  At  any  rate,  he  possesses  the 
highest  enjoyment  which  riches  are  able  to  afford. 

1G.  Never  do  business  for  the  sake  of  doing  it, 
and  being  counted  a great  merchant.  There  is  often 
more  money  to  be  made  by  a small  business  than  a 
large  one  ; and  that  business  will  in  the  end  be  most 
respectable  which  is  most  successful.  Do  not  get 
deeply  in  debt ; but  so  manage  as  always,  if  possible, 
to  have  your  financial  position  easy,  so  that  you  can 
turn  any  way  you  please. 

17.  Do  not  love  money  extravagantly.  We  speak 
here  merely  with  reference  to  getting  rich.  In 
morals,  the  inordinate  love  of  money  is  one  of  the 
most  degrading  vices.  But  the  extravagant  desire  of 
accumulation  induces  an  eagerness  .many  times  which 
is  imprudent,  and  so  misses  its  object  from  too  much 
haste  to  grasp  it. 

18.  Any  business  you  may  have  to  transact  should 
be  done  the  first  opportunity,  and  finished,  if  possible, 
without  interruption.  Business  must  not  be  saun- 
tered and  trifled  with,  aud  you  must  not  say  to  it  as 
Felix  did  to  Paul,  “ At  a more  convenient  season  I 
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will  send  fox*  thee."  The  most  convenient  season  foi* 
business  is  the  first ; but  study  and  business,  in 
some  measure,  point  out  their  own  business  to  a 
man  of  sense.  Business  of  any  kind  should  never 
be  done  by  halves,  but  every  part  of  it  should  be 
well  attended  to,  for  he  that  does  business  ill  had 
better  not  do  it  at  all. — Chesterfield. 
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XYI. 

dittos  jof  Successful  justness  Hlcn. 


A few  of  those  who  have  won  the  highest  success  in 
practical  affairs  have  left  on  record  their  opinions  in 
reference  to  the  “ way  to  wealth,”  and  the  rules  in 
accordance  with  which  they  governed  their  lives. 
We  here  quote  several  of  them,  which  may  be  perused 
with  advantage,  though  each  man  who  aspires  to  and 
is  capable  of  high  attainments  in  any  sphere  of 
action  will  mark  out  for  himself  an  original  course  of 
conduct,  and  make  his  own  rules  of  life. 


I. — JOHN  GRIGG’S  RULES. 


i 


Mr  Grigg  was  the  founder  of  the  publishing  house 
of  Grigg,  Elliott,  and  Company.  He  began  life  as 
an  orphan  fanner  boy,  and  accumulated  a large  for- 
tune. These  are  his  rules  : — 

1.  Be  industrious  and  economical.  Waste  neither 
time  nor  money  in  small  and  useless  pleasures  and  in- 
dulgences. If  the  young  can  be  induced  to  begin  to  save 
the  moment  they  enter  on  the  paths  of  life,  the  way  will 
ever  become  easier  before  them,  and  they  will  not 
fail  to  attain  a competency,  and  that  without  denying 
themselves  any  of  the  real  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life.  Our  people  are  certainly  among  the  most 
improvident  and  extravagant  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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[t  is  enough  to  make  the  merchant  of  the  old  school 
who  looks  back  and  thinks  what  economy,  prudence, 
and  discretion  he  had  to  bring  to  bear  on  his  own 
business  (and  which  are  in  fact  the  bases  of  all 
successful  enterprise),  start  back  in  astonishment  to 
took  at  the  ruthless  waste  and  extravagance  of  the 
age  and  people.  The  highest  test  of  respectability 
with  me  is  honest  industry.  Well  directed  industry 
:makes  men  happy.  The  really  noble  class — the 
class  that  was  noble  when  “Adam  delved  and  Eve 
•spun,”  and  have  preserved  their  patent  to  this  day 
untarnished  — is  the  laborious  and  industrious. 
Until  men  have  learned  industry,  economy,  and  self- 
control,  they  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  with  wealth. 

2.  To  industry  and  economy  add  self-reliance. 
Do  not  take  too  much  advice.  The  business  man 
must  keep  at  the  helm,  and  steer  his  own  ship.  In 
early  life  every  one  should  be  taught  to  think  for 
himself.  A man’s  talents  are  never  brought  out 
until  he  is  thrown  to  some  extent  upon  his  own 
resources.  If  in  every  difficulty  he  has  only  to  run 
to  his  principal,  and  then  implicitly  obey  the  direc- 
tions he  may  receive,  he  will  never  acquire  that 
aptitude  of  perception,  and  that  promptness  of 
decision,  and  that  firmness  of  purpose  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  those  who  hold  important 
stations.  A certain  degree  of  independent  feeling 
is  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  intellectual 
character. 

8.  Remember  that  punctuality  is  the  mother  of 
confidence.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  merchant 
fulfils  his  engagements,  he  must  do  what  he  under- 
takes precisely  at  the  time,  as  well  as  in  the  way  he 
agreed  to.  The  mutual  dependence  of  merchants  is 
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so  great  that  their  engagements,  like  a chain  which, 
according  to  the  law  of  Physics,  is  never  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,  are  oftener  broken  through  the 
weakness  of  others  than  their  own.  But  a prompt 
fulfilment  of  engagements  is  not  only  of  the  utmost 
importance,  because  it  enables  others  to  meet  their 
own  engagements  promptly.  It  is  also  the  best 
evidence  that  the  merchant  has  his  affairs  well 
ordered — his  means  at  command,  his  forces  mar- 
shaled, and  “every  thing  ready  for  action”' — in 
short,  that  he  knows  his  own  strength.  This  it  is 
which  inspires  confidence,  as  much  perhaps  as  the 
meeting  of  the  engagement. 

4.  Attend  to  the  minutiae  of  the  business,  small 
things  as  well  as  great.  See  that  the  store  is  opened 
early,  goods  brushed  up,  twine  and  nails  picked  up 
and  all  ready  for  action.  A young  man  should  con- 
sider capital,  if  he  have  it,  or  as  he  may  acquire  it, 
merely  as  tools  with  which  he  is  to  work,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  the  necessity  of  labour.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  diligence  in  employments  of  less  consequence 
is  the  most  successful  introduction  to  great  enterprises. 
Those  make  the  best  officers  who  have  served  in  the 
ranks.  We  may  say  of  labour,  as  Coleridge  said  of 
poetry,  it  is  its  own  sweetest  reward.  It  is  the  best 
of  physic. 

5.  Let  the  young  merchant  remember  that  selfish- 
ness is  the  meanest  of  vices,  and  it  is  the  parent  of 
a thousand  more.  It  not  only  interferes  both  with 
the  means  and  with  the  end  of  acquisition — not  only 
makes  money  more  difficult  to  get,  and  not  worth 
having  when  it  is  got,  but  it  is  narrowing  to  the  mind 
and  to  the  heart.  Selfishness  “ keeps  a shilling  so 
close  to  the  eye  that  it  cannot  see  a dollar  beyond.” 
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ever  be  narrow  and  contracted  in  your  views.  Life 
)onnds  in  instances  of  the  brilliant  results  of  a 
merous  policy. 

6.  Be  frank.  Say  what  you  mean.  Do  what  you 
y.  So  shall  your  friends  know  and  take  it  for 
■anted  that  you  mean  to  do  what  is  just  and  right. 

7.  Accustom  yourself  to  think  vigorously.  Mental 
ipital,  like  pecuniary,  to  be  worth  anything  must  be 
ell  invested — must  be  rightly  adjusted  and  applied, 
id  to  this  end  careful,  deep,  and  intense  thought  is 
eeessary  if  great  results  are  looked  for. 

8.  Marry  early.  The  man  of  business  should 
any  as  soon  as  possible  after  twenty-two  or  twenty - 
iree  years  of  age.  A woman  of  mind  will  conform 
> the  necessities  of  the  day  of  small  beginnings  ; and 

choosing  a wife  a man  should  look  at — 1st,  the 
iart ; 2nd,  the  mind  ; 3rd,  the  person. 

9.  Every  thing,  however  remote,  that  has  any 
jaring  upon  success  must  be  taken  advantage  of. 
he  business  man  should  be  continually  on  the  watch 
r information,  and  ideas  that  will  throw  light  on 
is  path,  and  he  should  be  an  attentive  reader  of  all 
radical  books,  especially  those  relating  to  business, 
ade,  etc.,  as  well  as  a patron  of  useful  and  ennobling 
terature. 

10.  Never  forget  a favour,  for  ingratitude  is  the 
asest  trait  of  man’s  heart.  Always  honour  your 
mntry,  and  remember  that  our  country  is  the  very 
est  poor  man’s  country  in  the  world. 

ii. — Rothschild’s  rules. 

The  founder  of  the  celebrated  house  of  the  Roths- 
hilds  is  said  to  have  ascribed  his  success  to  a strict 
dherence  to  the  following  rules  : — 
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1.  “I  combined  three  profits  ; I made  the  manu- 
facturer my  customer  and  the  one  I bought  of  my 
customer ; that  is,  I supplied  the  manufacturer  with 
the  raw  material  and  dyes  ; on  each  of  which  I made 
a profit,  and  took  his  manufactured  goods,  which  I 
sold  at  a profit ; and  thus  combined  three  profits. 

2.  “ Make  a bargain  at  once.  Be  an  off-handed 
mau. 

3.  “Never  have  anything  to  do  with  an  unlucky 
nan  or  place.  [We  do  not  believe  in  ‘ luck,’  but 
choose  to  let  Mr  Rothschild  speak  for  himself.]  I 
have  seen,”  said  he,  “ many  clever  men  who  had 
not  shoes  to  their  feet.  I never  act  with  them  ; 
their  advice  sounds  very  well,  but  fate  is  against 
them ; they  can  not  get  on  themselves  ? How  can 
they  do  good  to  me  ? 

4.  “Be  cautious  and  bold.  It  requires  a great  deal 
of  boldness  and  a great  deal  of  caution  to  make  a 
great  fortune  ; and  when  you  have  got  it,  it  requires 
ten  times  as  much  wit  to  keep  it.” 

The  continual  prosperity  of  the  eminent  banking- 
house  of  the  Rothschilds  is  ascribed,  in  the  following 
biographical  extract,  to  two  principles  : He  who  does 
not  delay  for  casualities,  and  has  knowledge  enough 
to  perceive  that  in  all  great  affairs  the  success  not 
only  depends  on  the  choice  and  use  of  the  favourable 
moment,  but  especially  on  the  pursuit  of  an  acknow- 
ledged fundamental  maxim,  will  soon  perceive  that 
particularly  two  principles  were  never  neglected  by 
this  banking-house,  to  which,  besides  to  a prudent 
performance  of  its  business  and  to  advantageous 
conjunctures,  it  owes  the  greatest  part  of  its  present 
wealth  and  respectability. 
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hi. — ricardo’s  rules. 

David  Ricardo,  the  distinguished  writer  on  political 
economy,  used  to  press  on  his  friends  the  observance 
of  the  following  laconic  rules  : — 

1.  Never  refuse  an  option  when  you  call  get  it. 

2.  Cut  short  your  losses. 

3.  Let  your  profits  run  on. 

iv. — macdonogh’s  rules. 


Mr  John  Macdonogh,  the  millionaire  of  New 
Orleans,  has  engraved  upon  his  tomb  a series  of 
maxims  which  he  had  prescribed  as  the  rules  for  his 
guidance  through  life,  and  to  which  his  success  in 
business  is  mainly  attributable.  These  rules  would 
undoubtedly  secure  riches  and  honour,  and  as  a 
whole  are  worthy  of  being  accepted. 

1.  “Remember  always  that  labour  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  our  existence.  2.  Time  is  gold  ; throw 
not  one  minute  away,  but  place  each  one  to  account. 
3.  Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  be  done  by.  4. 
Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day. 
5.  Never  bid  another  to  do  what  you  can  do  your- 
self. 6.  Never  covet  what  is  not  your  own.  7.  Never 
think  any  matter  so  trivial  as  not  to  deserve  notice. 

8.  Never  give  out  that  which  does  not  first  come  in. 

9.  Never  spend  but  to  produce.  10.  Let  the  greatest 
order  regulate  the  transactions  of  your  life.  11. 
Study  in  your  course  of  life  to  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  good.  12.  Deprive  yourself  of  nothing  necessary 
to  your  comfort,  but  live  in  an  honourable  simplicity 
and  frugality.  13.  Labour,  then,  to  the  last  moment 
of  your  existence. 

v. THE  BOSTON  MERCHANT’S  MAXIMS. 

A merchant  of  Boston,  of  fifty  years’  standing,  who 
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is  represented  to  have  amassed  a fortune,  states  some 
incidents  in  his  early  life  which  impressed  upon  his 
\ mmc*  the  utility  of  two  maxims  which  he  ever  after- 
wards adopted  as  guides  of  conduct.  “ Thence,”  he 
says,  “ I have  had  these  Mentors  before  me  ’ 

“Do  WIIAT  YOU  UNDERTAKE  THOROUGHLY. 

Be  faithful  in  all  accepted  trusts. 

I am  satisfied  they  have  served  me  well  threescore 


John  Freedley’s  never- varying  motto  was,  self -de- 
pendence, self-reliance. 

“It,  is  a mistaken  notion,”  he  writes,  “that  capital 
alone  is  necessary  to  succeed  in  business.  If  a man 
has  head  and  hands  suited  to  his  business,  it  will 
soon  procure  him  capital.  My  observations  through 
life  satisfy  me  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  those  most 
\ successful  in  business  start  in  life  without  any  reliance 
, except  upon  their  own  head  and  hands — hoe  their 
own  row  from  the  jump.” 


years. 


VI.  HON.  JOHN  FREEDLEY’S  MOTTO. 


